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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
-— > ° 

HE stars in their courses are fighting against the Russians. 

On April 13th, according to official accounts received 

at St. Petersburg, Admiral Makharoff, perceiving a small 
Japanese fleet on the horizon, moved out from Port Arthur to 
attack it. The smallness of the fleet was, however, only a 
lure; the Japanese received reinforcements until they were 
twenty-nine strong; and Admiral Makharoff, either after a 
distant engagement or without one, retired to the shelter of 
the roalstead. While doing so his flagship, the ‘ Petro- 
pavlovsk,’ a battleship of 11,000 tons, was either struck by a 
torpedo, as one account suggests, or encountered a submerged 
mine. The consequent explosion caused a sharp list, the ‘ Petro- 
pavlovsk’ cupsized, and in two and a half minutes disappeared 
with Admiral Makharoff and all her crew of seven hundred and 
twenty men, only seven junior officers, one of whom was the 
Grand Duke Cyril, and thirty-two men being saved. The loss 
of the Admiral is of itself a terrible blow. He was the best 
officer in the Russian marine, he had reinspirited the fleet in 
Port Arthur, and his disappearance has produced a profound, 
if momentary, demoralisation in the besieged fortress. 
It is difficult to read of the tragic close of the gallant sailor's 
career without being moved to a profound sense of compassion, 
which we are glad to note is fully shared by the Japanese. 
But this is not by any means the total sum of the disasters 
suffered by the Russian fleet on Wednesday. The battleship 
‘Pobieda’ was struck—we quote the official telegram—“ by 
a mine amidships on the starboard side. She was able to 
regain the port by herself. None on board were killed or 
wounded.” As she is not reported to be still fit for service, 
we must assume the contrary. Further, a destroyer, the 
‘Beztraschni,’ was sunk, probably by Japanese torpedo-boats, 
Admiral Togo has now his opportunity, and it is probable 
from his character that he will deliver a great, possibly a 
final, assault. Rumours of this are already current, but no 





official confirmation had by Friday afternoon reached the West. | 


No certain intelligence of the Japanese advance across the | 


Yalu has yet been received. There are many reports of 
small engagements at the mouth of the river, but of the great 
movement which must be in progress there is no account. 
All we know beyond doubt is that the Japanese have landed 
large reinforcements in Korea, and that a great plan of some 
kind is being slowly worked out. The Russians publish 
constant statements of the safety of their railway, and 
calculations of the vast ar my, four hundred thousand men, 
which will shortly be at General Kuropatkin’s disposal; but 
of great forces defending the Yalu, either at Wi-ju or 
Antung, there is as yet no clear proof. The probability is 


that tho Russian General hopes for a great battle at Liao- ' 


campaign are given in the Echo de Paris of Tuesday, and 
summarised by the Paris correspondent of the Times in 
Wednesday’s issue. The information, which is alleged to 
emanate from a member of the General Staff in St. Peters- 
burg, indicates that General Kuropatkin, in accordance with 
the determination of the Czar, will act on the defensive until 
the arrival of the Baltic squadron in September, which will 
be a month of “ great battles and knock-down blows by land 
and sea.” Before that, however, the Commander-in-Chief 
intends to utilise the Caucasian Mounted Brigade to eject * 
the Japanese from Wi-ju, Ping-yang, and Seoul. Mean- 
time four army corps have taken up positions in Manchuria; 
the fifth is on the march from Western Siberia; and two 
more, from Moscow and Kursk, will be despatched this week, 
thus bringing up the total number of troops at the seat of 
war to the imposing aggregate of four hundred and sixty 
thousand men by the end of May. The correspondent of 
the Echo de Paris has ascertained from another source that 
there are now fifteen batteries of eight guns between Liao- 
yang and Kharbin, that a second line is being laid between 
Kultuk and Douho, while a provisional line and a road are 
being constructed for the transport of ammunition and 
cannon respectively. It is believed, he adds, that the war 
will be over towards the end of September; but if not, the 
advent of the October snows will postpone all military 
operations till the following April. We quote these plans as 
a political curiosity, not because we think them likely to 
be put in operation. In war even more than in peace 
chickens must not be counted before they are hatched. 


The three agreements between Great Britain and France, 
about which so much has been reported, were signed in 
London on April 8th, and prove to be documents of the 
highest importance. They were at once submitted to Parlia- 
ment, together with a despatch addressed by Lord Lansdowne 
to Sir E. Monson, which we recommend to our readers, as con- 
taining at once the best account of the terms accepted, and 


i the most complete statement of their general object. The 


most important of the terms agreed on regard Egypt and 
Morocco. In Egypt the French Government recognises the 
predominant position of Great Britain, promises not to 
impede her work by any suggestion that the occupation is 
temporary, and agrees to a great modification in the functions 
of the Caisse de la Dette.~Under the new arrangement the 
Debt is made a first charge on the land revenue instead of the 
Customs and railways; but the surplus is no longer to be 
hoarded by the Caisse against contingencies, but is to be 
expended for the benefit of the country. The Egyptian 
Treasury becomes, in fact, so long as the interest due to the 
foreign creditor is paid, as free as that of any other country, 
and can even raise loans without foreign assent. The result 
will be a great improvement in the finances of Egypt, the 
surplus going to remunerative public works, and a consequent 
solidification of the British position in the country. The 
assent of other Powers to the change is, of course, necessary ; 
but their concern in the revenues of Egypt is so small as 
compared with that of the two contracting Powers that no 
opposition is expected from their side. 


In compensation for these concessions on the part of 
France, the British Government acknowledges her pre- 
dominant position in Morocco, and agrees that, if that 
anarchic country is to be “regenerated” by European 
influence, the agency must be that of France. On the other 
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hand, France is not to annex, or to fortify the coast opposite 
Europe, while she is to make arrangements with Spain, as 
being exceptionally interested in the fate of Morocco, which 
shall be agreeable to that Power in form as well as substance. 
Moreover, British commerce is to retain all the immunities 
it now enjoys by treaty, and is always to be considered as 
entitled to equality with that of France, even as regards the 
passage of British goods through French territory. 


As regards Newfoundland, France agrees, in consideration 
of free access to the navigable portion of the Gambia, the 
surrender of three small islets opposite Konakry, in French 
Guinea, and the cession of eight thousand square miles of 
land in Nigeria necessary to give the French colonies in West 
Africa free access to Lake Chad, to abandon her claim to the 
treaty shore, which thus reverts in full sovereignty to Newfound- 
land. This agreement removes a cause of dispute which was 
most dangerous, because both countries protected their rights, 
or assumed rights, by the use of armed vessels, which might 
at any time have come into collision. Again, as regards 
Siam, both parties disclaim the idea of annexing that kingdom 
or any part of it, but divide it into two “spheres of influence,” 
France being predominant to the east of the Menam, and 
Great Britain to the west of that river. Finally, Great 
Britain agrees not to press certain claims with regard to the 
Custom-duties levied in Madagascar; and France agrees to 

“the appointment of a Joint Commission to settle the rights 

of nationals in the New Hebrides. The Siamese agreement 
will not be relished in India, and there will be discon- 
tent in Australia as to the clause about the New Hebrides; 
but taking the agreements as a whole, they afford a fair basis 
for a long peace between Great Britain and France, and a 
cordiality between their Foreign Ministers to which they have 
long been strangers. The journals, both at home and abroad, 
attribute much of the success of the negotiations to the King, 
possibly with justice; but we think it would be wiser to adhere 
to the old rule that as the King is not to be blamed for 
political mistakes, so he should not be praised for political 
successes. His Majesty is protected as well as concealed by 
the screen of the Constitution. 


In regard to the Spanish side of the agreement, which 
no doubt means that France is to agree with Spain that the 
Moroccan coast between Melilla and the river Sebu is to be 
within the Spanish “sphere of influence,” we note that the 
solution of the conflicting interests of France, Spain, and 
Britain thus arrived at is almost exactly that which we 
specifically advocated in the year 1900 as the best solution of 
the Moroccan question. It may interest our readers to quote 
our actual words. Writing on May 26th, 1900, we said :— 

“ Tf in the ultimate settlement England is to take nothing, Spain 
something, and France the rest, what will be the best division ? 
Our suggestion is—and in cases of this kind one cannot be intel- 
ligible without being specific—that France, Spain, and Great 
Britain should enter into a treaty setting forth that if the Moorish 
Empire should break up, the contracting Powers would consider 
that the territory enclosed by a line drawn from, say, Sebu on the 
Atlantic coast to Melilla on the Mediterranean, was within the 
Spanish ‘sphere of influence,’ and the rest of the territories of 
the Sultan of Morocco within the sphere of France, provided 
always that Spain bound herself not to build any fortifications 
between Ceuta and Cape Spartel...... Both Spain and France 
should at tho same time agree that they would for the next 
twenty years impose no higher duties than those now imposed in 
the ports of Morocco.” 


The agreements have been received with a sigh of relief by 
the French people, and with decided approval, and, indeed, 
some admiration, by our own. They are welcomed without 
reserve in Russia, apparently under the impression that they 
will diminish the chance of British opposition to the treaties 
which at the conclusion of the war will, as Russians believe, 
seat them on the Pacific. There is no annoyance felt in 
Austria or Italy, and it is not certain that there is any in 
Germany, though one or two journals complain that Germany 
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is not considered in the arrangements. Where, asks one 
paper indignantly, is her“ placeinthesun”? The idea seems | 
to be, both in Germany and Austria, that in sweeping away | 
grounds of discord between Great Britain and France, Lord 
Lansdowne has increased, however slightly, the weight of the 
Dual Alliance as against that of the “Triplice.” Probably | 
that is true; but it is not so important as it might have been 
if the Russo-Japanese War had not, so to speak, thrown all 
alliances into the melting-pot, 
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Count von Biilow made an important speech on forei 
affairs in the Reichstag on Tuesday. He stated that he had no 
reason to assume that the Anglo-French agreement was in 
way directed against any other Power. Against the attempt 
to improve the relations between England and France Gerual 
had no objections to advance. As regards Morocco, ae 
German interests werejabove all commercial, Germany Ke 
materially concerned in the prevalence of tranquillity and 
order, and the Government had no ground to apprehend 
that their interests might be disregarded or injured by an 
Power. Turning to the Far East, the Chancellor stains 
that they were doing what they could to prevent the duel 
developing into a Weltkrieg. Against the charge that the 
German Government had lulled others into unwarranted 
security by its excessive optimism, the Chancellor defended 
himself by alleging that other Governments had been equally 
surprised, and that even the pessimists did not foresee the 
exact moment of the explosion. Besides, to have adopted a 
pessimistic attitude would have exposed them to the charge 
of instigating the war and excited Russian mistrust. On 
Thursday the Chancellor ranged over nearly the whole field 
of home and foreign politics. Replying to Count Reventlow’s 
implied suggestion that Germany ought to ask for a piece of 
Morocco, Count von Biilow declared that such a demand was 
futile unless they were prepared to carry it through at all 
hazards. In view of the incalculable consequences of the war 
in the Far Hast, a policy of sobriety, calmness, and reserve 
would best promote the interests of the Empire, 


The death of Isabella of Bourbon, ex-Queen of Spain, 
which occurred on Saturday last, is of absolutely no political 
importance, but it removes a figure of some interest from 
the European scene. She was for many years of her life 
the pivot of a thousand intrigues, and a cause of quarrel 
among many Powers, and up to the time of her expulsion from 
Spain in 1868 she was distinctly popular among the masses of 
her own people, who pardoned the irregularities of her life 
from a feeling that after all she was “very Spanish.” The 
judgment of history upon her, however, will, we imagine, be 
that she was an inferior person, a Catherine II., without her 
political ability or her skill in choosing agents. 


The Mission to Tibet arrived at Gyangtse on the 11th inst, 
It had to clear its way, the Lamas, according to the corre. 
spondent of the Times, holding a strong position at Red Ido] 
Gorge, “where high and precipitous mountains hem in a 
winding river.” The Tibetan artillery were shelled out of 
their positions with a loss of two hundred men, and the 
Tibetans fled from the fortress of Gyangtse. Here the 
Chinese Resident, or Amban, and delegates from Lhasa 
will meet Colonel Younghusband, and it is possible that a 
new Treaty will be signed. The Chinese Government is dis. 
tinctly of opinion that the Lamas should yield, and neither 
the Indian Government nor our own wishes to be forced to 
march upon the capital. The theocracy is now the only 
obstacle to peace. 


This is evident from the language used in the debate of 
Wednesday in the Commons, when Mr. Brodrick moved a 
Resolution authorising the payment from Indian revenues of 
any expenses incurred in protecting the political Mission to 
Tibet. This was carried by a majority of 270 votes to 6l1—- 
chiefly Nationalists—but the Secretary for India and the 
Premier both denied strongly that the Government sought any 
territory in Tibet. They would regard the annexation of that 
country, said Mr. Balfour, as a “ great misfortune,” the Indian 
Government being already overburdened with frontier re- 
sponsibilities. The British Government wishes only the inde- 
pendence of Tibet; but then it must be independent of all 
European Powers alike. The Government of Russia had 
declared Tibet to be outside its “sphere of influence,” and the 
British Government, accepting that assurance absolutely, 
desired, if Tibet would behave but civilly, to leave her 
entirely alone, ‘These assurances were acceptable to the 
House. 


The debate was remarkable for a certain friendliness of 
tone towards Russia unusual in English debates. Lord 
George Hamilton, lately Secretary for India, stated distinctly 
that the Russian Government as a Government kept its en- 
gagements; while Sir H. Fowler, who also has been Secretary 
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for India, but is, of course, a strong Liberal, appeared willing 
to come to an agreement with St. Petersburg as thorough 
and as strong as the one just concluded with Paris. The 
Premier did not dissent, but, like Lord G. Hamilton, pointed 
out the real obstacle in the way, which is not the Foreign 
Office at St. Petersburg, but the excessive freedom which the 
system of the Empire allows to its agents in Asiatic Russia, 
We believe this explanation to be correct, and welcome with 

Jeasure the signs inthe Russian Press that a modus vivendi 
with Great Britain would be well received in Russia. If it is to 
be arranged, however, it must be based upon a policy unlike 
that which some Russian agents defend. They evidently think 
that the hour has arrived for the partition of China, and 
claim for Russia the Northern provinces. That proposal 
would not be acceptable either to Japan, or Great Britain, or 
France, or the United States. 


The House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday after the 
Easter Recess. The Prime Minister announced that the 
Budget was fixed for the following Tuesday, and that the in- 
troduction of the Licensing Bill would be deferred in order 
that the House might sanction the employment of Indian 
troops in Tibet. The rest of the day was devoted to the 
further discussion of the Navy Estimates in Committee, 
Votes of £3,646,000 for armaments, £3,044,200 for personnel 
in shipbuilding yards, £5,062,800 for shipbuilding matériel, 
and £2,428,000 for clothing and victualling were passed with 
little discussion. Even Mr E. Robertson, who drew attention 
to the growth of the Navy votes, did not seriously impugn 
any of the items. The House of Commons is always at its 
best on a naval question, most Members admitting the need, 
and differing only on the methods, of securing efficiency. 


In Committee on the Army Estimates in the House of 
Commons on Thursday Mr. Arnold-Forster made several 
statements of importance. The question of the use of the 
lance had been referred to the Army Council. He believed 
himself that the balance of opinion was against its 
reintroduction. The new Army rifle was to be manufac- 
tured both in Government factories and by private firms. 
In the case of the Government factories the price would be 
£3 10s. per rifle; the price paid to the trade would be £4 10s. 
In spite of this difference, we agree that it is most important 
to encourage private firms to manufacture. At the end of 
the evening Mr. Arnold-Forster stated that it was not pro- 
posed to continue the army corps system, and that there 
would be substituted for it another form of organisation. He 
had stopped the construction of the infantry barracks upon 
Salisbury Plain and at Stobs. There would be no bad debts 
made owing to the abandonment of Mr. Brodrick’s army 
corps scheme. We are delighted to hear that the vast ex- 
penditure on barracks is to be stopped, and we trust it means 
that the Government, wherever possible, will allow the soldier 
to live out of barracks, making his own home as does the 
policeman. That is cheaper for the Government, and far 
more attractive to the soldier. 


The Times of Friday, in its political notes, states that 
“the circumstantial ramours which are current concerning 
the attitude of the new War Office organisation towards the 
Volunteer force are creating much uneasiness amongst the 
large number of Members of Parliament who regard the 
encouragement of the Civilian Army as one of the most 
essential features of our military system.” The resignation 
of General Sir Alfred Turner, Inspector-General of Auxiliary 
Forces, and of Colonel Leroy Lewis, his Deputy-Adjutant- 
General—two very able officers, whose loss to the Service is 
to be greatly deplored—and the transfer of the Auxiliary 
Forces branch to Whitehall, “with purely nominal duties, 
while the real power remains in the Adjutant-General’s 
Department and in the hands of heads of sections believed to 
be hostile to the Volunteers,” were, according to the Times 
Lobby correspondent, “the subject of much adverse comment 
in the lobby.” Surprise, we are told, was also expressed at 
the fact that such steps should be taken before the Royal 
Commission presided over by the Duke of Norfolk had 
reported. Without wishing in any way to endorse the 
assertion that the new controllers of the Volunteers are 
hostile, we cannot help feeling very great anxiety as to the 
recent changes, We have already protested against the plan 


of placing the Auxiliary Forces in the Adjutant-General’s 
Department instead of in a Department of their own, and 
further consideration increases the conviction that a very 
grave mistake will be made if the present plan is insisted on. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday publishes a very 
important letter from its Cape Town correspondent. The 
correspondent, who went from the Cape to Johannesburg in 
order to find out the real feeling there in regard to Chinese 
labour, declares that now that the actual appearance of the 
yellow man is drawing near, public opinion is being greatly 
moved, and points out how what was before a“ more or less harm- 
less growl has ripened into distinctly treasonable utterances.” 
The general public sentiment must, he insists, be faced squarely. 
“It is this. The promises made to the white men before the 
war have not been carried out. As a matter of fact, many of 
the Rand men who took part in the campaign have been refused 
a return of their positions they threw up to bear arms.” The 
correspondent goes on to say that many white workers believe 
“that the capitalists have deliberately done all in their 
power to discourage the Kaffir, and having done so have 
represented that the mines cannot be worked without the aid 
of the Chinese. They further forecast that before the yellow 
men are six months on the Rand the small number of 
skilled workers will be paid off, since it is possible to make 
the imitative and intelligent Chinee what the black man can 
never become—a skilled worker. They argue that in addition 
to saving about 50 per cent. of the mine labourers’ wages, the 
owners intend to get rid of the white worker root and branch. 
They further contend that the vast majority of the white men 
are solidly against the importation of the Chinese, and accuse 
the capitalists of having gained apparent support by bribery 
and corruption.” 


The Pall Mall correspondent in addition declares, in regard 
to the public meeting called to condemn the importation of 
Chinamen, that “it has never been denied that those who 
formed the opposition to the original idea were openly paid 15s. 
apiece for their services.” The Pall Mall correspondent ends 
up his very gloomy letter by a hint that the Kaffirs are also 
greatly perturbed by the near advent of Chinese labour. 
If this letter had appeared in the Daily News or 
the Star, it would naturally have been discounted as 
“prejudiced.” Its appearance in the Pall Mall Gazette, a 
paper strongly opposed to the agitation against Chinese 
labour, cannot but be regarded as significant. We cannot, 
of course, take any responsibility for its allegations, but we 
feel sure that the Pall Mall would not have published the 
letter unless it was fully convinced of the trustworthiness 
and sincerity of its correspondent. The more the whole 
subject is discussed the more convinced do we become 
that a terrible blunder has been committed by Lord 
Milner and the Home Government in allowing the use 
of indentured Chinese labour in opposition to the public 
opinion of the whole Empire. Nothing but harm to the 
Empire and to South Africa can come of it. At the same 
time, it becomes daily clearer that the alternative, the greatly 
extended use of white labour in the mines urged by Mr. 
Creswell, among the best of the experts on the spot, is a 
perfectly practical policy. In this connection we may point 
to the opinion of a Westralian gold-mining engineer to be 
found in our correspondence columns. 


We ought to have recorded last week the death of Miss 
Frances Power Oobbe, which occurred on April 5th in 
her eighty-second year. Born a connection of the great 
Beresford clan, and possessed of the ability and courage 
which mark the dominant caste in Ireland, she devoted 
herself through life to philanthropic causes, more 
especially to the relief of animal suffering. She fought 
bravely against the abuses of vivisection, and materially 
forwarded the reasonable compromise at which the Legis- 
lature at last arrived. During the conflict she con- 
tracted a wild distrust of the men of science, which once 
and again made both her action and her language ex- 
ceedingly rash; but she was a good woman and a capable one, 
as free from self-interestedness as from fear. She dreaded 
nothing, in fact, except premature interment, against which 
she made elaborate provision in her will. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND FRANCE. 
& 


is not in the power of diplomatists to prevent war, 

any more than it is in the power of legislators to 
prevent breaches of the peace. A nation can get into a 
passion as well as an individual, and when it does it 
naturally appeals in some shape or other to force. No 
human foresight can provide against incidents such as 
that which we call ‘“ Fashoda,” or against bursts of 
emotion such as that which in 1858 followed the publica- 
tion of the French Colonels’ letters. But diplomatists 
can sweep out of the way when they please causes of 
possible quarrel, and in so doing they must diminish the 
chances of bursts of passion and of warlike emotion. 
Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé have both perceived 
this, and finding their nations in an unusually sensible 
frame of mind, they have, with really wonderful skill, 
swept away all those standing causes of difference 
between Great Britain and France which during the past 
generation have hampered diplomacy and intercepted 
friendship. On four great questions in particular they 
have devised agreements which remove dangerous causes 
of future quarrel without irritating national pride or the 
national instincts of self-interest on either side. 


In Egypt, for example, France unclasps the galling 
financial handcuffs which have prevented the protecting 
Power from utilising for the benefit of the protected 
country the prosperity which she herself has created by 
her steady and self-denying care. As soon as the other 
Powers of Europe have assented—and their assent is 

ractically assured—Egypt, which for the present means 
Pod Cromer, will regain her right to dispose for 
purposes of improvement of the surplus revenues which 
are now hypothecated to the maintenance of a useless pre- 
caution against an impossible bankruptcy. The harmful 
portion of the authority of the international “Caisse” is 
abrogated, and the Egyptian Treasury set free. This is a 
great concession on the part of France, which has always 
asserted, through the instrumentality of international 
financial control, her pretension to a special and most 
worrying right of interference in Egyptian affairs. More- 
over, France gives up her vexatious claim to regard our 
occupation of Egypt as of a-temporary character, and 
promises not again to suggest the propriety of evacua- 
tion. As the rights of France in Egypt are the 
only ones which can bear any comparison with our 
own, this is equivalent to a European consent that 
the British occupation of Egypt is legal and is for 
the benefit of the world. As a compensation—and it is 
a good big one—Great Britain recognises that the claim 
of France to a special predominance in the Hinterland of 
Morocco is well founded, and that if that Empire, now in 
anarchy, is to be “ regenerated” by European influence, 
the task, and the control necessary to the task, fall naturally 
tothe Republic. Again, there is that question of the rights 
over the Newfoundland treaty shore, which for a hundred 
years has been a burning one. No mortal man can state 
precisely what the French rights under treaty really are; 
but their effect has been to impede all free action by New- 
foundland within that portion of her own territory, and to 
prevent the prosperity which the Colonists consider their 
indubitable right. So acute have been the differences 
upon this subject that there never has been a day during 
the last half-century when hot-headed action by a British or 
French Lieutenant might not have caused the cannon to go 
off almost of themselves. France now foregoes her exclu- 
sive rights, obtaining as compensation reasonable fishing 
rights and a sum of money for her fishermen, to be here- 
after settled; free access to the navigable portion of 
the river Gambia; the sovereignty of three small islands 
which are assumed to threaten the safety of Konakry, the 
port of French Guinea; and a cession of eight thousand 
square miles in Nigeria, which allows to her people direct 
access to Lake Chad. This latter cession, though it seems 
to Englishmen who have to live on the point of a needle a 
great one, is really equivalent in those vast regions to the 
surrender of a convenient right-of-way. There remains 
the question of Siam, which within the last twenty years 
has brought the two nations to the very edge of war. 





aa Be 
Lord Curzon, we fear from his recent speech, thinks that 
in Siam we have given up much; but so far as we can 
perceive, neither nation has surrendered anything that 
could be maintained, except at a price it is not worth whilg 
to pay. France is to influence Siam east of the Menam 
while Britain is to retain her ascendancy to the west of that 
river. There may be jarring about that hereafter, and much 
competitive intriguing at Bangkok; but for the present 
the river makes as good a dividing line as is obtainable 
We want nothing in Siam except a right of veto upon a 
further westward advance of the French. The fact that 
the French can cross the Menam at will no mo 
enables them to cross it than the fact that they can 
take Jersey enables them to deprive us of that ancient 
possession. These are the four burning questions between 
the two countries. They have been cleared away without 
sacrifices which either people will resent, and they thus 
remove, in Lord Lansdowne’s own words, “the sources of 
long-standing differences the existence of which has been 
a chronic addition to our diplomatic embarrassments and 
a standing menace to our international friendship.” 

We have no inclination to gush over these arrange. 
ments, though we welcome them with a most hearty 
cordiality. We have no belief in Utopias, or in thosg 
sudden improvements in human nature which, in the 
judgment of enthusiasts, will one day enable the nations 
to disarm; but we wish to point out, and to point 
out strongly, the immense advance in common-sense 
which such arrangements indicate. There never was 
anything so stupid as the distrust which for more than 
a generation has rendered it difficult for Great Britain 
and France to work together. Each Power has felt all 
that while that the hostility of its nearest neighbour 
was the latent menace to be dreaded, and 2ach has felt less 
free in its action because it has feared to awaken a dis. 
trust which might at any moment paralyse its strength, 
Yet during all this time neither country has had any 
direct cause of collision with the other. France, as the 
final result of the Fashoda incident showed, never 
seriously determined to drive Britain out of Egypt; 
and Great Britain, as this agreement proves, did not 
even desure to hamper France in Morocco. Britain was 
always ready to compensate France for the loss of a 
privilege in Newfoundland — indeed, she offered to do it no 
less than five times—and though the question of Siam 
was, and is, a most delicate one, the two nations never 
even knew how desperately serious their rulers thought it 
might become. That the Foreign Offices on both sides of 
the Channel should arrive at the conclusion that to permit 
causes of offence like these to endure is waste of power 
was an access of common-sense for which even those 
Offices did not venture to hope. That they now hope it, 
or, rather, believe it, must be due to a general improve- 
ment in their public feeling, a general decline in their 
irritability, and a general disposition, te put it plainly, 
to see the argument for the other side. 

We may, we believe, expect much from this alteration of 
feeling. The two nations have now nothing substantial 
left to quarrel about, and they certainly neither hate nor 
despise each other. They each have lines of expansion 
along which to advance without even casual interference 
with each other’s gains, and we may, therefore, without 
expecting too much, hope that they will remain cordial 
friends. Thatis the best guarantee for peace. For after 
all, friends even when they collide are able to understand 
one another, and without loss of dignity to ask for 
explanations which one hardly demands from enemies, 
even if we fancy that they may be conceded.. There are 
many political reasons why at the present juncture the dis- 
appearance of jealousies between Great Britain and France 
is of direct advantage to the peace of the world; but this 
is not perhaps the moment for dreaming, still less for 
suggesting, that with Britain and France become friendly 
it will be difficult for the latent ambitions of less con- 
tented States to display themselves in any aggressive 
fashion. 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
7” spite of the fact that the Budget is to be introduced 
next Tuesday and the Licensing Bill on Wednesday, 
the real question of the hour is that which we have chosen 
as the title of this article. 
Chamberlain, and “it” is the Government, 


“He,” needless to say, is Mr 
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Mr. Chamberlain do with the Government ? Will he give 
it his whole-hearted support, or will he insist upon it 
showing a more open sympathy with his views than it can 
show without another split in the Cabinet,—a split which 
must bring the Government to ruin? We are delighted 
to think that Mr. Chamberlain is returning from his 
holiday in full physical vigour, having made a complete 


_ yecovery from what was in reality never more than a 


temporary breakdown,—a breakdown due more to the 
shock caused by the sudden death of an old friend than 
to any real failure of health. He will be in his place in 
the House of Commons next week, and we shall then 
enter upon a period which ought to prove of no little 
Parliamentary interest, a period in which we shall obtain 
an answer to the question, “ What will he do with it ?” 

But the interest excited by Mr. Chamberlain’s return is 
not confined to the problem of what he will do with the 
Government. There are many other matters upon which 
the public wants to know what Mr. Chamberlain will do, 
and upon which it confidently expects an answer from a 
statesman who, whatever his political faults and failings, 
has never shown any lack of candour. Mr. Chamberlain 
bas always spoken out on the questions of the hour, and 
made it absolutely clear what his attitude towards them was. 
We believe that we are right in saying that there is no point 
in his career where his language upon any matter of large 

ublic interest has been hazy or ambiguous. He has never 
sheltered himself behind nebulous phrases, or told people 
that his policy was to be found in some speech which 
when examined proved to be capable of two explanations. 
His utterances are never to be read in two ways. We 
never see two schools of thought expounding them, while 
the oracle itself gives no indication as to which is the 
orthodox view. ‘he first of the problems of the hour 
in regard to which we may expect enlightenment from 
Mr. Chamberlain is that of Chinese labour. We feel 
sure that he will use no evasion in the matter, but will 
take an early opportunity of answering the questions which 
are certain to be pressed upon him in regard to the action 
of the Government. People have been saying in private 
that he is strongly against the introduction of Chinese 
labour. If this is true, we feel sure that he will not 
hesitate to say so. For ourselves, however, we expect that 
he will loyally support the Government in this matter, and 
will refuse to give any countenance to those who contend 
that Mr. Lyttelton committed a grave error of judgment in 
yielding to Lord Milner’s demand that the Ordinance should 
be sanctioned without further delay. We may, of course, be 
utterly wrong in our supposition; but if so, it cannot be 
very long before we are proved to be mistaken. 

The next point upon which Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion is 
awaited with interest is the possibility of compromise on 
the Education question. Will Mr. Chamberlain take up the 
attitude which the Government maintains, and declare that 
the Bill goes as far as any one can reasonably expect in 
the way of compromise, and that therefore the Noncon- 
formists have no right to expect further concessions? Or 
will he, on the other hand, renew the negotiations with 
the leading Nonconformists which it is an open secret he 
was engaged in before he left England in February, and 
endeavour to discover terms which, while satisfying the 
Nonconformists, will not be rejected by moderate Church- 
men? If he is abie to do this, we do not hesitate to say 
that he will have performed a very useful piece of work. 
That he desires to do so we do not doubt, for at present 
his fiscal projects get little or no support among Noncon- 
formists, and he probably ignores the fact that there 
are a considerable number of Free-trade Churchmen who 
do not take an active part in opposing Protection because 
they are afraid of how a Liberal Government might 
behave in regard to the Education Act. But though the 
problems of Chinese labour and an educational com- 
promise are matters of great importance, and must sooner 
or later be dealt with by Mr. Chamberlain, the essential 
thing for him to decide is whether or not to continue 
his propaganda in regard to Preference and Protection. 
Will he allow his policy to continue to fall into 
the background, or will he insist that it shall be 
kept before the country as it was in the autumn? 
Will, that is, the machinery of the Tariff Reform League 
be set in motion again by the order, “ Full steam ahead!” 
or will the order be given to go slow? If Mr. Chamber- 
lain decides to go ahead, as we fully expect he will, his 





Tariff Commission will, we may feel sure, be asked to 
draw up its suggested tariff, and to publish it without 
delay. This suggested tariff is the main instrument upon 
which Mr. Chamberlain relies for converting the nation to 
his views. If, as he believes, a tariff can be drawn up 
which will give preference to the Colonies and protection 
to the home producer, and yet at the same time not in- 
juriously affect the consumer, Mr. Chamberlain will no 
doubt be possessed of a magnificent weapon for his new 
campaign. We may feel certain, then, that if a new cam- 
paign is decided on, the tariff of the Chamberlain Com- 
mission will soon be given to the world. On the other 
hand, if that tariff does not make its appearance, we may 
conclude that Mr. Chamberlain is not satisfied with the 
reception his projects have met with, and is not prepared, 
at present at any rate, to go on with his propaganda. 
The action of the Tariff Commission is the weather-glass 
which must be watched by those who wish to prophesy as 
to the political weather. The announcement that the 
Tariff Commission is about to report should be taken as 
equivalent to the forecast “ Stormy.” 

Finally we must ask what will be the general attitude, 
apart from the specific questions we have named, of Mr. 
Chamberlain towards the Government. Will he be ready 
to come to its assistance when it is attacked, and to lend 
it a helping hand whenever it is in a “ tight place,” or will 
he leave it to its fate, and with that scorn of the inept 
and the inefficient which he has so often shown, declare 
that it must get out of its own scrapes, and not expect 
him to lose popular confidence by perpetually defending 
administrative muddling and blundering? Our view—we 
‘give it for what it is worth—is that Mr. Chamberlain will 
come back to Parliament with the best and most sincere 
intentions in regard to the Government. He is not a dis- 
loyal but a loyal man by nature, and he will genuinely 
mean to be the good fairy of the Administration, to give 
Mr. Balfour a whole-hearted support whenever he needs 
it, and when it can be given without any appearance of 
offensive patronage. But though these will, we do not 
doubt, be the intentions with which Mr. Chamberlain will 
begin the second half of the Session, we very much doubt 
whether he will be able to maintain them. He is not a 
very patient man, and we venture to predict that after he 
has helped the Government out of two or three blunders 
his temper will begin to fail, and he will gradually find 
himself in the position of the man who says of a tiresome 
friend :—“ Of course I want to help him, but he really 
is impossible. It is one muddle after another, and if 
things go on like this much longer I shall ruin my 
own business without really helping his. I really believe 
the kindest thing I can do is to let him come to grief 
and get it over.” If Mr. Chamberlain once adopts that 
attitude of impatience and annoyance—remember, there 
are plenty of people among his personal supporters 
who do not love the present Government, in which 
half the best offices are held by men who only do 
lip-service to the Chamberlain policy—a catastrophe 
is sure to take place. Mr. Chamberlain will make a 
sarcastic speech, somebody in the Ministry will answer 
him back, and then we may conceivably see what nearly 
happened over the Wharton amendment actually happen, 
and the Ministry be put in a minority. Of course, we do 
not say this will happen. We merely say it may happen, 
even though Mr. Chamberlain at this moment is full of 
expressions of loyalty which are quite sincerely meant. 





LORD CROMER’S REPORT. 


JT ORD CROMER’S Report on Egypt and the Soudan 

has been published at a fortunate hour. The Anglo- 
French agreement, if not quite in name, most certainly in 
fact, gives our rule in Egypt the character of permanence, 
and allows that free hand which hitherto has been 
denied us. It is therefore a matter of peculiar interest 
just now to take stock of the position of Egypt. Told 
even with the old-fashioned official restraint which Lord 
Cromer—and, in our opinion, most wisely—uses in his 
State papers, the record of our work in Egypt is exciting and 
stimulating ina high degree. On the financial side, indeed, 
it reads almost like a fairy-tale. There is not a Finance 
Minister in Europe who does not envy the fiscal condition 
of Egypt, and wish that he could find money as easily as 
does the Minister responsible for revenue and expenditure 
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in Egypt. Not only is a regular annual surplus obtained 
in Egypt without recourse to fresh taxation, and in spite 
of a rising expenditure, but the financial future is assured 
in a manner which is almost without parallel. When 
the Egyptian Minister of Finance looks down the vista 
of the years to come, he sees, not new burdens and new 
obligations, but a progressive series of disembarrassments 
from what are now public burdens, ending in 1968, 
when the Suez Canal becomes the property of the 
Egyptian State. The canal was dug on terms equiva- 
lent to a ninety-nine years’ building lease, and in 1968 
becomes the property of Egypt, subject to a payment 
for material and stores. The canal now pays nearly 
£4,000,000 sterling a year, and even if, as Lord Cromer 
expects, no revenue so big as this is ever likely to fall to 
the State, it cannot be doubted that property worth some 
£50,000,000 or £60,000,000 sterling will ultimately accrue 
to Egypt. The gradual falling off of annual burdens will 
by 1948 have reached a sum of over £700,000 a year. Thus 
even if, when the canal falls in in 1968, the Government 
were only to benefit by a third of the present revenue of 
the canal, Egypt would gain in all by some £2,000,000 a 
year. But Lord Cromer shows that without in any way 
forestalling these financial advantages, Egypt should be 
able in the future to carry out all the public works which 
she requires to benefit her —_ and to increase her 
prosperity, and should be able to do so without any 
recourse to borrowing, or rather without increasing her 
present indebtedness. In order to provide the money she 
will require for extending her public works, Egypt will 
only need her surplus of revenue over expenditure. 
Given that Egypt is allowed a free hand in her own 
Exchequer—as she will now be allowed, for we do 
not doubt that the rest of the Powers will follow the 
example of France—and that she will not be obliged to 
hoard her surpluses instead of using them remuneratively, 
she will have ample means at her disposal for irrigation 
and railway extension without having recourse to public 
borrowing. Instead of paying off Debt with one hand and 
borrowing with the other money for public works, Egypt 
should invest her surpluses in remunerative public works. 
It must not be supposed, however, that there exists in 
Egypt an unlimited field for expenditure on public works. 
On this point Lord Cromer is explicit. He speaks with 
so much moderation and good sense on a matter which is 
apt to turn even the wisest heads—.e., vast engineering 
schemes—that we cannot resist quoting him verbatim. 
“Tt is not easy,” says Lord Cromer, “to form any correct 
idea of the amount of capital which might in the near 
future be profitably expended on large public works in 
Egypt. It is clear, however, that we have not to deal with 
an immense territory such as India, where an almost un- 
limited amount of money may eventually be spent on canal 
and railway developments. Egypt is indeed a country of 
very great natural resources, but nature would appear to 
have imposed a limit—which it is conceivable may be 
attained at no very distant future—to the possibilities of 
its development. Possibly something may eventually be 
done in the way of well irrigation in the oases of the 
Libyan desert ; but, broadly speaking, I conceive that it is 
no very hazardous prophecy to say that the cultivated 
land of Egypt can never extend beyond the territory which 
is capable of being watered by the Nile. This places a 
certain limit—as yet, I do not doubt, not nearly attained— 
to the amount of capital which can profitably be spent on 
irrigation, for even when all that engineering science can 
suggest has been accomplished there is a limit to the 
supply of water which can be brought down the river.” 
Analogous considerations, Lord Cromer continues, impose 
a limit on railway construction. Even in the case of 
the Soudan the limitation applies in respect to irriga- 
tion expenditure. ‘Save possibly in the most southerly 
districts, where there is a relatively abundant rainfall, the 
extension of the cultivated area must be limited by the 
amount of water obtainable from the Blue and White 
Niles, the Atbara, and the Gash.” In so far, however, 
as railway development is concerned, the case of the 
Soudan differs from that of Egypt, the field for the 
possible extension of railway communication being wider. 
Turning next to the sources from which money for public 
works can be obtained, Lord Cromer sets forth a most 
impressive record of the sums in sight and available to 


_——r' 
is the ordinary surplus,—the surplus which will bg 
available as soon as the Egyptian Exchequer is frog 
to do what it likes with its own money. This amountg 
now to nearly £1,900,000, and will probably soon reach 
£2,000,000. The Caisse de la Dette has alsoa working 
balance of nearly two millions and a quarter, but Lord 
Cromer does not appear to think that this can be con. 
sidered as available for expenditure, it being needed to 
make the payment of interest on the Debt absolutely securg 
A sum, however, which cannot be regarded as anything 
but a real asset from the point of view of investment 
in remunerative public works is the £5,500,000 and over 
which constitutes the Conversion Economies Fund,—thg 
fund France has this week consented shall be at the dis. 
posal of the Egyptian Treasury. Next, the liquidation of 
the Daira Debt in 1905 will certainly bring £3,000,000 to 
the Treasury, and will probably bring more. [Per contrz, 
the Government will have for some time to pay £50,000 4 
year or so in pensions.] Finally, in 1915 the Government 
will come into possession of certain lands under the 
liquidation of the Domains which will be worth about 
£2,000,000. In view of these facts, Lord Cromer sums 
up the situation :—“Thus, it may be said that, without 
discounting in any way the surplus of future years, 
and without trenching on the Reserve Fund necessary for 
the security of the bondholders, a capital sum of about 
8} millions (5} millions Conversion Economies, and 
3 millions Daira) might, within a short time, be madg 
available for capital expenditure; further, that, in 1915, 
an additional sum of about 2 millions—from the Domains 
liquidation—will become available. Without going so far 
as to say that the time will never come when the Egyptian 
Government may find it desirable to borrow, it is clear 
from the above figures that, with proper financial manage. 
ment, it ought to be possible to make provision for all 
capital requirements in the near future without recourse 
to borrowing.” 

We wish we had space to deal in detail with the whole 
of Lord Cromer’s fascinating despatch,—one of the ablest 
and most important State papers which even he has ever 
produced. Unfortunately, we must leave what he has to 
say on such important points as the indebtedness of 
the fellaheen and the condition of the Soudan practically 
untouched, except to remark that it really looks as if for 
Egypt, at any rate, Lord Cromer was going to solve the 
perennial difficulty of the Oriental world,—the pressure of 
usury on the soil. We must add, too, that under the 
careful administration of Sir Reginald Wingate, the Sirdar, 
the Soudan is progressing far more favourably than might 
have been expected in a land so wasted by fire and sword. 
It is calculated that during the Dervish rule the popula- 
tion was reduced by fire, famine, and slaughter from over 
eight million five hundred thousand to about one million 
eight hundred and seventy thousand. 

The lesson of the success of our administration in 
Egypt is well worth considering. No doubt, in the 
first place, that success is due to the happy accident 
which has placed Egypt under the guidance of one 
of the ablest statesmen—perhaps the ablest—now living, 
a man who, though strong enough to insist on his 
own way in essentials, never raises obstacles in his 
path by needlessly defying public opinion,—and a man 
who, above all things, is inspired by liberal ideas, 
and who, though he has to rule as an autocrat, 
never lets autocracy degenerate into tyranny, but 
enlivens and vivifies it by applying the principles 
of justice and by a respect for the rights of those 
with whom he is dealing. But besides this, Egypt, we 
believe, reaped a great advantage in being forced 
to be economical. The determination (1) that the 
Egyptian State should not default ; (2) that the adminis- 
tration should be efficient; and (3) that it should not be 
oppressive to the mass of the population, was a difficult 
one to maintain. But in maintaining it Lord Cromer 
has placed Egyptian finance and Egyptian administra- 
tion on the soundest foundation. Many States get on 
however badly their affairs are managed. The Egyptian 
Government could not afford to make a single slip. 
Efficiency was the law of its being. It could not survive 
without being efficient; and it has survived. Let us hope 
that it will be long before the great lessons learned in 





pay for remunerative public works. To begin with, there 





Egypt will be forgotten, and that the prosperity of the 
future, which now seems so assured, will not bring with 
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it administrative slackness. That it will not while Lord 


Cromer is in Cairo is, happily, certain. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND SPAIN. 


ANY Spaniards—and among them, unfortunately, 
M some of influence—entertain an invincible belief 
that Great Britain at heart is hostile to Spain, and watches 
her decline in comparative prosperity with secret satis- 
faction. She is always, they say, nervous for the safety of 
Gibraltar, which a powerful Spain might try to recover, 
and never quite forgets what she suffered in the days of 
the Family Compact. If it were not sc, why did she 
arrest the interference of Europe when it might have 
saved to Spain the last relics of her Colonial Empire, 
and why even now does she hand over to France the only 
region in which Spain might one day obtain the means of 
indefinite expansion? There never was a more groundless 
illusion. The Government and people of this country 
have no fears for the safety of Gibraltar as against any 
Spanish attack ; they acted during the Spanish-American 
War from sympathy with their kinsmen, not from hatred 
of Spain, which, in their judgment, gained by losing 
burdensome colonies ; and as regards Morocco, they have 
in the recent negotiations with France protected Spanish 
interests quite as much as their own. France would 
naturally have signed the agreement without the re- 
serves which appear in it in regard to Morocco, reserves 
which protect all the claims that Spain is as yet in a posi- 
tion to maintain effectively ; but Great Britain, it is evident 
from Lord Lansdowne’s letter to Sir E. Monson, and from 
Mr. Balfour’s answer to a question in the House on 
Thursday night, warmly defended not only the interests 
of Spain, but her justifiable claim to special respect. If 
Spain, indeed, were able to claim and govern properly the 
whole coast of Morocco from Algeria to the Atlantic, the 
British people would witness that expansion without repug- 
nance, and with a feeling that a conceivable danger in the 
future had been very happily averted. As to the more 
general feeling of this country towards Spain, it is one 
of sincere, if necessarily passive, friendship. It is always 
our interest that our neighbours should prosper, and it is 
specially our interest that Spain should not decay, for the 
decadence of Spain implies of necessity an increased 
submission to France, which might end—or, indeed, if it 
went beyond a certain point, must end—in the French 
protectorate which Bourbon and Bonaparte alike en- 
deavoured to establish. The excessive jealousy upon that 
subject which governed Lord Palmerston, and seemed 
reasonable to Queen Victoria, has, indeed, died away; but 
still, any absorption by France of Spanish resources would 
be viewed with a certain suspicion in London, and a feeling 
that France had expanded in a direction which must 
inevitably inflame ambitions that are now happily laid at 
rest. Great Britain, in fact, desires to see Spain prosperous 
and contented, and, above all things, independent. 


That is unquestionably the feeling of the Government, 
and it is fully shared by the people, who, however, add to 
it another feeling, which sometimes, we fancy, provokes 
Spaniards not a little. This is a certain sense of sur- 
prise, which is sometimes mistaken for one of contempt. 
Englishmen never quite understand why the Spanish 
people, who are eighteen millions and very brave, do not 
work through their difficulties a little more quickly and 
completely. They are in many respects a most competent 
people, they have in their country an estate as valuable as 
that possessed by any nation, and they are perfectly 
conscious that they have a great work to do before they 
can take their proper place in the great current of modern 
progress. Moreover, they have a pretty clear idea of the 
best, or at least the easiest, means to be employed for 
attaining their end. If we understand recent events at 
all, they would prefer a liberalised Monarchy to any other 
instrument, and would, if they could obtain it, employ it to 
modify the tenure of land, to reform the Spanish Church, 
at present the most backward of all the Roma —~.tholic 
Churches, and to leave Labour free to fight its own battle 
with the capitalists. Those seem to be the necessities of 
which Spain is conscious ; and to Englishmen none of therh 
appears to be unattainable, yet none of themis ever attained. 
The force which might liberalise the Monarchy is wasted, 


in futile efforts towards a semi-Socialistic Republic, which 
the nation, as it has repeatedly shown, does not at heart 
desire. The agrarian reformers talk so wildly that all 
owners of property are turned into immovable opponents. 
The contest with the Church, which moderate leaders 
could make speedily successful, is so carried on that the 
Church has some reason for saying that it is threatened by 
blasphemers, and for appealing to the peasantry in the 
name of the Christian faith; while the artisans claim their 
freedom by such methods that Spanish statesmen use 
troops against strikers, alleging that they are obviously 
led by Anarchists. No movement in Spain appears to 
secure the beneficial result with which it is started, but 
ends in producing so much fear that the orderly classes 
rally to protect gross abuses lest they should find them- 
selves face to face with an anarchy in which the nation 
might perish. Everything is sterile, and leader after 
leader exhausts himself and fades away without ever 
having accomplished an end large enough to be visible 
outside Spain. Nothing, in fact, has been accomplished 
that is really hopeful since the expulsion of the late Queen 
Isabella, unless it be that the Cortes, though not freely 
elected, is a little more powerful than it was, and does 
now and then express the real feeling of the country. The 
British people not unnaturally sets down failures so 
repeated and so unbroken to inherent incapacity, and 
expecting nothing from any Spanish party, betrays a 
want of syinpathy with them all, which some of the best 
Spaniards attribute to a persistent hostility to their 
national existence. There is no such hostility, not even in 
that prejudiced class which cannot believe that any people 
decidedly Roman Catholic can be governed well. There 
is only a regret that a great people, eighteen millions in 
number, with a grand history—for, after all, the making 
of Spanish America was an effort hardly surpassed in the 
history of the world—should so unaccountably waste its 
strength. Englishmen cannot believe in the Spanish 
excuse that Spaniards pay by the will of heaven for all 
their gifts and all their resources by incapacity to set up 
a capable Government. Heaven makes no bargains of 
that kind; nor is belief in them a sign of anything except 
acute discontent and disappointment. 

But, says a Spaniard, what would you have us do? 
It is utterly useless, as well as very impertinent, for 
outside observers to advise an ancient people; but we 
may perhaps state what Englishmen who have watched 
the course of Spanish affairs conceive to be the line 
of least resistance. They would say, we believe, with 
one voice, that the best chance for Spain would be to 
leave the question of a future Republic alone, to accept 
the Monarchy loyally under the present dynasty, and to 
concentrate effort on strengthening the Cortes. Insist that 
the representative body shall be fairly elected, and that its 
will, when clear and coherent, shall be supreme. There is 
nothing in that course contrary to the genius of Spain, or 
to the habits of the people, or to their historic methods of 
discovering statesmen. That, at all events, is within the 
power of national opinion; and that once accomplished, 
they will soon find leaders who can and will give them the 
internal reforms they require to set their energies free. 
Revolutions in our day are only waste of power. Spain 
has surely had enough of civil war, and of contests that 
are only not civil wars because the Army keeps up some 
appearance of order. The Monarchy can do no harm if it 
will accept guidance, nor can a Church be overthrown by 
urban riots against its concrete institutions. The thing 
required is a law-making power, fairly in accord with the 
general will, and strong enough to enforce obedience, 
whether it insists upon radical changes, or upon the com- 
promises before which opposition dies away. That is the 
wish of all sensible Englishmen, that and not the injury 
of Spain, which, we repeat, is a great country wonderfully 
situated, full of resources, and with a people strong 
enough, if only they once know clearly what they want, to 
ensure the reforms which are all they need to start them 
afresh upon a great career. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN VIEWS OF 
EDUCATION. 
R. ALFRED MOSELY has done a very real public 
service. The Report of the Commission he sent 





partly in compromises useful only to office-seekers, partly 


out at his own cost to investigate the conditions of 
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education in the United States contains a vast body of 
information which Englishmen will do well to study. Uni- 
versities, elementary and secondary schools, School Boards, 
those engaged in technical instruction,—all find repre- 
sentatives among its members, and the result of their 
labours, at least the greater part of that result, is to be found 
in a volume which may be bought fora shilling. All the 
Commissioners but three have written individual Reports, 
and even of these three one has only held back in order to 
write at greater length hereafter. Mr. Mosely himself, 
who contributes the preface, is an enthusiastic educa- 
tionist. We mean by this that he attributes the business 
success of the United States to this cause beyond ‘all 
others. He recognises the good qualities of Englishmen— 
their honesty, their determination, and the like—but he 
says that these things are useless if they stand alone. 
They must be “accompanied by practical up-to-date 
scientific knowledge,” and such knowledge is only pos- 
sible with “an enlarged and enlightened system of 
education.” Mr. Mosely does not, we imagine, look to 
education to equalise national characters. If it were pos- 
sessed in the same measure by all countries, the qualities 
special to each would have their share in the ultimate 
result. But he thinks that no amount of character will 
make up for educational inferiority. The object of the 
Commission was to put this theory to the test. Is the 
commercial and industrial progress of the United States 
mainly the result of their educational system ? 

The Commissioners answer this question, on the whole, 
in the negative. Mr. Finlay, for example, is of opinion 
that the industry of the United States is what it is 
because of the character of the people. The schools have 
not made the people what they are, but the people, being 
what they are, have made the schools. And as they have 
made the schools, so they have made. the industries. 
Education has not, to any notable extent, been the 
cause of American industrial success. Mr. Papillon 
takes much the same view. He thinks that education 
has been a contributory cause, but not the chief cause, of 
American industrial progress. Dr. Reichel says the same 
thing in almost the same words. Mr. Papillon’s analysis 
of American success is not wholly pleasant reading. 
Some of the causes, indeed, to which he attributes it we 
may well wish to see reproduced among ourselves. The 
“close touch between employers and employed,” the 
readiness to act upon the view that Capital and Labour 
“ have common and not antagonistic interests ”—the history 
of American strikes hardly bears out this view—the 
“greater sobriety of all classes”—here again we doubt 
the extent of this superiority—are features which we may 
imitate with advantage. But the “hustle” of the Ameri- 
can character, the “absorbing claims of business,” the 
“ universal high-pressure race for wealth” are equally 
among the causes enumerated by Mr. Papillon, and it is 
impossible to feel the same desire to see these reproduced 
in this country. It is not likely, however, that any amount 
of study of the American character will have this effect. 
Nations do not imitate nations except in their most super- 
ficial features. What Englishmen have to learn from the 
Report of the Commission is not so much the part that 
education bears in the production of industrial success as 
the nature of the education which has been found to 
minister to that success, whether as a primary or as a 
secondary cause. 

The chief difference as regards education between the 
two countries lies in the value which they respectively place 
on it. The American believes in education, is interested 
in education, loves to talk and hear about education. 
There, to quote Mr. Papillon aga’, “lies the real driving 
power.” In all these respects the Englishman differs from 
him. In this country education is ranked chief among 
the subjects that are given over to the bore. Of all“ shop,” 
educational “shop” is held to be the worst. Education 
only excites the English public when it is linked on to 
some other question. They will grow hot over the question 
what religion shall be taught in schools, or whether 
they shall offer ineffectual protests against the demands 
made by the education authorities on the public purse. 
But to the larger issues what and for how long children 
shall be taught in elementary schools, when and in what 
proportions they shall be transferred to secondary schools, 
and what part these schools shall play in the preparation 
for industrial life they are wholly indifferent. Where 
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children are concerned there is a widely diffused suspic 
that what is taught them in at pos 
g goes in at one ear and out of th 
other. Where young people are concerned we are apt to 
talk rather wildly about the uselessness of a mere “ smatter. 
ing” of learning, ,without stopping to inquire what ; 
smattering means, or why nothing better can be given in g 
particular class of schools. We fear that no amount of 
inquiries will be sufficient to alter the English character in 
this respect; indeed, we are by no means sure that the 
American character is net already beginning to alter in 
the same direction. The higher value set upon education 
in the United States, as compared with England, is prob. 
ably due in part to the different views taken of the point 
from which a young man starts. The ambition of the 
English father is that his son should begin where he 
himself has left off. The American father has hitherto 
been satisfied if his son begins where he himself began 
What this means is that on the English theory the son of 
a rich man has no positive need for education, whereas 
in America he has the greatest possible need for it, 
The one starts with his fortune made, the other has stil] 
to make it, and to make it in circumstances which more 
and more demand all the knowledge that education can 
supply. But there are signs already that this distinction 
between the two countries is less marked than it oncg 
was. The influence of realised wealth is becoming greater 
and in proportion as it does so education will become less 
important as an instrument of success in life. How large 
a part this aspeet of it plays in the American estimate of 
education only the future can show, but it is possible that 

it may have more to do with the result than we yet see. 

A second reason for the higher place which educa 
tion takes in the American as compared with the 
English scheme of things is connected with the political 
systems of the two countries. ‘“T'rom log cabin to 
White House” expresses not only the ambition of the 
young American, but the desire of the nation generally, 
The freedom with which a political career is opened to 
every citizen of the Republic pleases the American 
imagination. But if political eminence is to be placed 
within the reach of every one, education up to a certain 
point must be placed within the reach of every one. The 
Englishman does not look forward to being governed by 
any of the boys he passes on their way from school. 
Consequently, he is very much less concerned with what 
they learn while they are at school. There was a moment, 
indeed, when, under the influence of Mr. Lowe, Englishmen 
did begin to think of “educating their masters.” But the 
uneasiness excited by Mr. Lowe’s rhetoric soon disappeared, 
and was replaced by the reassuring conviction that in 
passing the Education Act of 1870 we had done all that 
was required of us. We have returned to the earlier 
conviction that our politicians belong to a class of which 
the education should be taken for granted. A man 
would not be in Parliament, still less be a candidate 
for office, if he did not know the things that a politician 
ought to know. This is not an assumption that it 
will be possible to rely on much longer, but when it is 
definitively abandoned the English indifference to educa- 
tion will probably grow less marked. The estimates held 
of it in the two countries will become more alike in 
proportion as the political conditions of the two countries 
come to resemble each other more closely. 

Apart from the greater honour in which education is 
held in America, the Commissioners appear to have found 
less to copy than either they or Mr. Mosely perhaps 
expected. The absence of any central authority seems to 
them to have had an unfavourable influence on the training 
of elementary teachers. Though in theory much is ex- 
pected of them, in practice the performance is largely taken 
for granted. The preponderance of women teachers is 
described by Dr. Gray as having “ an effeminating effect” 
on the boys they teach, and it is further instanced as one 
of the causes of the unsatisfactory work sometimes done in 
American high schools. Why it should have these results 
is not very evident, and it may be that the objection to 
giving good salaries, which keeps men out of the teaching 
profession, may have the effect of keeping the best women 
out of it also. As regards the subjects proper to be taught 
in secondary schools, the Americans seem quite as much at 
sea as we are. Both countries are gradually working out 
a theory of what constitutes education, but both are as 
yet a long way from arriving at it. 
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WINDFALLS. 
HAT is it that makes the story of the sudden 
possession of wealth by a poor man—the unexpected 
windfall of hundreds or thousands of pounds—so infinitely 
attractive? ‘There have been several such stories published 
in the papers during the last few weeks, and to each of them 
there has been given considerable prominence; more pro- 
minence, indeed, than their actual importance would seem to 
justify, for it is not, after all, a matter which very greatly 
affects the welfare of a community as a whole when one of its 
obscurer members suddenly finds himself lifted from poverty 
into that vague plane comprehensively described as “ well off.” 
There has been a story of a young man inheriting a fortune 
of £10,000 a year, which has been implicitly believed, appa- 
rently, by several persons willing to advance money to the 
fortunate inheritor,—who turns out, however, merely to have 
realised suddenly that he was endowed with a large amount 
of ingenuity, and to have traded on the fact that many people 
will believe anything, provided only that it is sufficiently 
incredible. Then there has been astory of “a newsboy” (why 
is it that persons connected with journalism are so often 
selected for the title-réle in these comedies ?) who found himself 
heir to a solid sum of £8,000. He, indeed, according to some of 
the accounts, seems to have been a very sensible fellow: his 
dominating idea was that he must be sure to get away out of 
the circle of his immediate acquaintances, who would be certain 
to be “after him” as soon as he was known to be actually in 
possession of this gold mine ; and he had made arrangements for 
the investment of the bulk of his property in sound Argentine 
securities paying 4 per cent. Unhappily, however, it does not 
seem to be established on foundations of irrefutable fact that 
he inherited quite so large a sum as it was proposed that he 
should handle. 

It is not, perhaps, difficult to see why such stories as these 
should be read with interest, even though it may be suspected 
that they are not accurate in every detail.. For they appeal, 
however slightly and superficially, to one of the most deep- 
rooted of human instincts,—the love of the idea of treasure 
suddenly found, suddenly possessed, not obtained by sheer 
hard work, or because of any inherent merit in the possessor, 
but by the working of some quite fortuitous power, which in a 
flash upsets everything to the immense benefit of a single 
person. It is the idea, of course, underlying most of the old 
fairy-tales,—tales which were told and written in the spirit 
that alone can make stories immortal; they were told 
because the telling deeply pleased the teller. The teller was 
occupied first and foremost in imagining what he would do 
if he suddenly found himself possessed of wealth beyond 
what his own merit could ever bring him, or if he were 
suddenly exalted to a plane to which he knew in his heart 
he could never come, but which it made him happy to imagine 
himself entering. And so he invented stories of a plain 
soldier marching along a road and picking up a tinder-box 
which, when he struck a light, brought to him sacks of gold 
drawn to his door in carts by cream-coloured ponies; or 
stories of inaccessible princesses of extraordinary beauty who 
became the brides of tailors and insignificant apprentices; or 
stories of millers’ sons for whom the Fortuitous Power was 
queerly embodied in the form of such creatures as Le Chat 
Botte, who with a stroke of the paw blessed his master with 
the wealth of the Marquis de Carabas. But the same funda- 
mental idea underlies all the quaintly imagined stories,—the 
idea of the immediate, unexpected, undeserved inheritance. 

“If I had a million pounds, to spend just as I pleased ”’—it 
is as pleasant to ordinary people to-day as it ever was to 
Grimm and Hans Andersen to deal with satisfactorily large 
sums of money—is one of the thoughts whicli, expressed 
by ninety children out of a hundred in the nursery, certainly 
remains with many men for the rest of their lives. And 
curiously enough, or naturally enough, nobody who plays 
with the idea believes anything else than that the handling 
of so large a sum would bring him and every one connected 
with him immense pleasure. Not everybody is wise enough 
to reflect that the millionaires whom they know, or about 
whose doings they read or hear, are not always happy men, 
and to argue from that knowledge that there is at least a risk 
that Aladdin, or the magic tinder-box, or the Chat Botté 
might bring them misery, or at all events immense difficulty. 





Everybody laughs at the story of the Irishman who, believing 


that Home-rule was at last brought into the region of prac« 
tical politics, remarked dolefully that he felt as if the moon 
had suddenly fallen into his back-garden, and that the 
great difficulty was to cope with the terrible situation; but 
even while laughing, everybody believes that he could deal 
satisfactorily with the largest-sized moon which could by 
any possibility fall among his own gooseberry-bushes. He 
ought, of course, to remember the fate of the fisherman in the 
fairy-tale who was given three wishes, and whose third wish 
only removed from his nose the black pudding which the 
second wish put on it; but why should he trouble to 
remember anything of the kind, since he is only concerning 
himself with what he would wish to happen, not with what 
might be supposed likely to happen P 

Perhaps, however, even to the most buoyant and most 
imaginative of speculators as to what might be done with a 
windfall, one suggestion might be made. Thatis, that he should 
build castles in Spain, not for himself, but for somebody else. 
He might imagine in turn each of the men and women with 
whom he is intimately acquainted, or with whom he is brought 
into casual contact, suddenly and unexpectedly possessed of 
any sum ranging from fifty to a million pounds; or, perhaps, 
suddenly discovered as the heir to a great title and a great 
estate. What would any one of them do with his new 
possession? He might possibly, in trying to find an answer 
to the question, wonder whether the bride of the Lord of 
Burghley who drooped under “ the burthen of an honour unto 
which she was not born ” did not once, perhaps, dream happily 
of a Prince coming down into her hayfield. Or he might read 
again the always amazing “Count of Monte Cristo,” and ask 
whether the Count is not, after all, a type of what most men 
might become when once possessed of unlimited wealth. Or 
he might, wandering into more prosaic regions, remember 
Mr. Kipling’s admirable allegory, “An Error in the Fourth 
Dimension” : no more convincing sketch has been made than 
that of a certain type of American who supposed that money 
could make him into a typical Englishman. If he took his 
acquaintances one by one, and supposed them free to spend 
enormous sums of money on any conceivable object, would he 
always be able to predict for them a happy future? Would 
not his prophecy, in most cases, be that the man would 
make a fool of himself? He would recognise, of course, 
that in the case of uneducated men it would be absurd 
to expect them, acquiring suddenly such a possession as 
a great landed estate, to behave as though their ancestors 
had been landlords for centuries; but would he admit that 
even the best educated of his poorer friends would put to a 
valuable use great riches unexpectedly come by? Probably 
he would not; yet he might reflect that bis own friends 
would possibly hold just as poor an opinion of his monwy- 
spending capacities as he held of theirs. 


Still, that reflection should not trouble anybody. It is not 
any one’s duty to ponder deeply on the idea of what he would 
do if he held in his hand a hundred banknotes for a thousand 
pounds; and it is everybody’s privilege to be able to be 
amused by thinking what could be done with the money,— 
whether it would be the acquiring of a large landed property, 
or a deer-forest or grouse-moor or salmon-river in Scotland, 
or the organisation of an immense scheme of co-operation 
among British farmers, or the building of a great and 
wonderful Cathedral, or even so out-of-the-way a notion 
as the gift of a large sum of money to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. It is, also, every one’s privilege 
to be happy in reading of windfalls that have actually 
happened to persons who were in poverty or distress, or who 
obviously needed some god out of the machine to descend and 
cut knots for them. Nobody can read, for instance, without 
real pleasure Charles Lamb’s description of what he felt 
when the India House gave him a pension of two-thirds of 
his working salary, and when he knew that for the rest of his 
life, so much of which had brought him nothing but hardship 
and pain, he could do exactly what he pleased. There is, 
perhaps, a moral to the story of that windfall; but it is the 
peculiar attraction of most of the stories of windfalls that 
they belong to that pleasant kind of tales which possesses no 
morals of any kind for anybody. 
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“WAYS.” 


T is not easy to define exactly what we mean when we 
speak of So-and-so’s “ way,” but it is an expression we all 
use,—most often inexcuse. A “way” is something less funda- 
mental than a characteristic, more significant than a habit. 
In summing up a character we must give some indication of 
the subject’s “ways.” If we would make the estimate at all 
adequate, we cannot confine ourselves to reckoning up his 
qualities, just as in painting a portrait we must suggest the 
sitter’s carriage as well as give a delineation of his features. 
All the same, a man’s “ ways”—according to the colloquial 
use of the word—:re by no means always a key to his real 
self. How often do we hear some one abused by an acquaint- 
ance for certain faults, and defended by a friend on the 
ground that the conduct objected to is “only his way,” and 
in n> sense represents his true character. Probably the 
acquaintance remains unconvinced, and says to himself: 
“It was a small matter that I took up, yet straws show 
which way the wind blows.” An apposite proverb is, 
however, a bad proof. ‘There are eddies in the wind 
of character. That fact is one of the revelations of 
friendship. Often, for instance, we may see some small, 
strict economy practised by one who is in most things open- 
handed, in many things extravagant. This little piece of 
saving assumes an absurd importance in the minds of both 
actor and spectator. It becomes the conspicuous thing about 
the man who does it, but it does not show him as he is. 
Perhaps it is the remnant of a passed-away necessity ; or—for 
extremes meet—the economy may have some connection with 
the extravagance, and be nothing else than the expression of 
ascruple. Again, there are those whose “ ways,” though quite 
unaffected, may be said to be or to. have been intentionally 
misleading. Even as children they instinctively made use of 
“ways” to shield a too sensitive character from exposure. 
Such men and women assume roughness, over-politeness, a 
humorous reticence, even in bad cases a superficial cynicism, 
to screen their hearts. Defensive “ways” have their roots 
in shyness. We do not mean social shyness, for they are 
often employed by people who, socially speaking, are as 
bold as brass, but some more intimate and subtle form of 
moral timidity. Then there are opposite types of character 
who are constitutionally indifferent to whether their acquaint- 
ance like or dislike them. These singular natures are rich in 
“ways.” Theyare as arule whimsical, as those who do not regard 
man in the least are apt to be. It rather amuses them to see 
the desultory student of character—and every person who 
loves society is such a student—going off on the wrong tack, 
They will not try to be all things to all men so that they may 
be understood by as many as possible. They are themselves 
to everybody. Consequently they make innumerable false 
impressions. A fruitful cause of “ways” which have no 
direct bearing upon character is pure perversity. Almost 
all boys and very young men have such “ways.” Some- 
times, alas! they stick by them through life. What per- 
versity is who shall tell us? Perhaps it is possession! 
Seriously, though, it does sometimes seem as if the 
citadel of self were shared by a sort of little, very inferior 
partner, who had no word in the graver transactions of 
life, but who made his disagreeable little voice heard every 
day in little things. Some delightful natures manage to 
chuck him out of the window in that hour of depression when 
they perceive the departure of their very first youth, but 
not all. It is curious how much commoner perversity is in 
boys than in girls. Every woman knows, both by training 
and instinct, that part of her duty in life is to be agreeable, 
or at any rate that her happiness depends greatly upon her 
success in that undertaking. In a very attractive woman, 
firmly convinced of her powers, we see it now and then. We 

excuse it for the sake of her charm, and— 

» “All that’s madly wild or oddly gay, 
: We call it only pretty Fanny’s way.” 

But for the most part it is not excused by the world, and, 

therefore, not indulged by the individual. 


Some “ways,” while they do not truly indicate present 
character, are the direct outcome of that which is past, 
for character changes to a certain extent, just as the 
body changes, though identity remains. There are uncon- 


faithfully repressed in every matter of consequence, Th 


represent, as it were, neglected corners of character which 
have never been brought under cultivation by the ruthlegg 
plough of a well-disposed will. These corners may produce 
wild flowers or rank weeds, which may be charming or 
repellent ; anyhow, they should not be taken into much 
account by a judge of character who would be just, « Ways” 
are difficult to get rid of, and in some cases they appear 
to be inherited. We once knew of a man who when a boy 
had a solid admiration for his father’s character, but Wag 
perhaps unduly irritated by his “ways.” Being a wigs 
person, he did not resent these peculiarities, but firm 
resolved to forswear them at all costs. In middle life he 
admitted that an inclination which was almost imperativg 
was leading him to fall into them, and that his resolution 
became every year more difficult to carry out, 


There can be, we think, no doubt that what we call 
“ways” are connected with what are, at any rate at first 
sight, faults of character; and yet we think the best beloved 
men and women have most of them. Are people, then, loved 
for their faults, and the worse more loved than the better? 
That is an ethical question which, like so many other ethical 
questions, admits of no direct answer. Virtue and vice ar 
sometimes arbitrary terms. All qualities cannot be scheduled 
under two heads. There are some ill-balanced virtues which 
do not manage to hit off the happy mean between two vices, 
and which not only the outside world, but even those who 
possess them, often regard as faults. A mixture of impulsive. 
ness, sensitiveness, and zealous high-mindedness is often 
spoken of simply as “a hot temper.” For these qualities 
summed up as a fault—both men and women are loved, 
There are some people whom the virtue of pity leads to be 
always in favour of the “under-dog”; they cannot believe 
that he is sometimes in the wrong, that he began the 
quarrel and deserves the licking. The effect of their pity is 
sometimes injustice, which is a serious fault; but it is not 
surprising that when through their ill-judged assistance 
the “under-dog” gets free of his enemy, he conceives a 
strong and unchangeable affection for them. Very spacious 
characters generally have faults, and “ways” which are 
connected with them. Also they sometimes possess those 
unprofitable qualities which men call virtues or vices, 
according as they love or hate the person who has them. A 
man ought properly to be called good or bad according to 
the large or small amount of good there is in him rather than 
according to the proportion of evil. Some small characters 
are very symmetrical, and are therefore mistakenly supposed 
to be perfect. So are some inferior faces; but correct in- 
feriority is a cold thing, and delights no one. Shakespeare 
says in Measure for Measure :— 

“They say, best men are moulded out of faults; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad.” 
As a matter of theoretical ethics, the statement might perhaps 
be argued to be false, but it contains much practical truth, 
and is only one more witness to Shakespeare's immense 
insight into human affairs. 





IN DEFENCE OF THE OTTER. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the County Gentleman of last 

Saturday gives a fascinating account of the family life 
of a pair of otters inhabiting a remote pool on a Scotch river. 
By concealing himself in the branches of a tree, he was able to 
watch their habits, both by day and at dusk. A pair of otter 
kittens were born, and in time these were allowed by their mother 
to play at the mouth of the “holt,” and learnt to take food from 
their visitor. The old otter was also seen teaching them te swim. 
They were very reluctant to enter the water, and were dropped 
in by their mother, the first being nearly drowned before its 
stern parent rescued it. After the lesson they were rewarded 
by being presented with a very small eel to eat. The reluc- 
tance of the young to enter the water may possibly be 
survival of the days before otters became water-mammals. 
Many years ago some otter kittens were born at the “Zoo,” 
and showed just the same fear of what later seems their 
natural element, though their parents took the greatest pails 
to induce them to make the trial. 





ventional “ ways” which commemorate an original lawlessness, 
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its waters, the Thames is a favourite haunt of these animals. 
They are numerous on the upper waters, as well as on many 
of the tributaries, and descend the stream as low as Hampton 
Court. No season passes without the appearance of a series 
of paragraphs in the local papers announcing that otters have 
been shot or trapped at Sunbury or Chertsey, or some other 
place not far from London, and usually giving the name of 
the trapper or shooter, and the weights of the unfortunate 
otters, which, attracted by the enormous abundance of chub, 
eels, dace, bream, and the like, find the osier-beds and pollard 
willows on the main stream and the brooks which enter it 
jdeal quarters. These otters are supposed to be killed in the 
interests of anglers. Even if they were somewhat mischievous 
(and on small preserved artificial pools they do great damage), 
it might be doubted whether it is well to kill them so near to 
London. But no one fairly acquainted with the habits of 
Thames otters, and who takes into consideration the great size 
of the river, and the vast stock of fish in it, including the 
otters’ favourite food, eels, can suppose for a moment that 
any appreciable harm to the very numerous body of Thames 
anglers can be done by the half-dozen otters killed annually 
on these lower waters. The bed of the river is far too large 
for them either to decimate the fish or to frighten them. As 
a rule they appear to know this themselves, and seem to prefer 
to hunt up the hundreds of small brooks or tributaries, 
while making their headquarters on the river itself, though 
both the Thames and its feeders are perfect paradises from 
the otters’ point of view of eligible residences. On these 
slow streams they do not burrow in the banks, as a rule, 
under roots and tree trunks, and there are no caves and 
cracks in the rocks, such as they inhabit in the North, though 
they are credited with using a large drain running down from 
Nuneham Courtney as a ready-made cave. Their home in 
summer is generally in one of the hundreds of dense “ rod- 
dams” or osier-beds set at intervals all the way down the 
river. Many of these are much neglected, and only occasionally 
cut over. They form a perfect jungle of old stumps, drift- 
wood, and rubbish, wild hop, tall grass, willow herbs, and 
dumb nettles, often fringed at the edge with giant rush. 
Here the otters lie curled up in the sun, surrounded by 
an impermeable screen, and only occasionally disturbed by 
some ardent bird’s-nester looking for the eggs of reed warblers. 
Another home, both for summer or winter, is in the tops of 
the old pollard willows. There must be tens of thousands of 
these fringing the Thames, its back-waters and tributaries, 
many of them hollow and sloping over the water. The otter 
runs up the hollow and lies curled up in the crown, from 
which, if disturbed, he shoots into the water like a furry 
torpedo. Except pike, the fish which reach the largest size 
in these rivers are mostly chub, and where the remains of 
an otter’s meal are found the large scales show that chub are 
the victims in nearly every case. At the same time, this is 
no indication of the proportion which scaled fish form in their 
diet, as they invariably devour eels entirely, including the 
head, as any one may see who gives an eel toa hungry tame 
otter, 


Between Oxford and Lechlade the banks of the Upper 
Thames are so little inhabited that the animals are almost 
entirely undisturbed. With the exception of Eynsham, the 
villages are mainly at some little distance from the river, and 
on higher ground. But in several of the villages from Oxford 
to Wallingford there is usually to be found some worthy who, 
while detesting regular work, earns a living of a kind by 
doing odd jobs, such as attending fishing punts, rat and 
rabbit catching, trimming willows, baiting “swims” for barbel, 
and the like. To these activities he adds that of trapping 
otters. Early on some fine morning, when the mowing 
grass is growing high, he takes a careful saunter by the bank 
of the river and up some tributary, and carefully notes the 
condition of the grass at the foot of the various likely pollards. 
He possibly finds one in which a “run” in the long wet 
herbage shows signs that an otter uses the tree as a lair, and 
that he occasionally takes a short cut through the grass to 
some other stream or ditch, or goes frog-hunting there at 
night. A trap with a chain is set in the tree, and the unfor- 
tunate animal is caught. It is regarded as an investment. 
First it is taken round to different local fishermen, who are 
expected to contribute a shilling or so in token of gratitude 
for the removal of so formidable a poacher. Then it is made 


a show of at various public-houses. Lastly, it is sold fora 
sovereign to some resident to have stuffed and set up in his 
hall in a glass case, with a very highly varnished roach in ita 
mouth. 

Were it not for the expense attending the construction of a 
suitable tank, tame otters would doubtless be commonly 
kept. A resident in Kent, who formed a collection of British 
carnivora, kept a pair recently which used to catch their 
fish for dinner in a brick-lined pool, as the penguins do their 
meals at the “Zoo.” They were young otters, and on one 
seizing a pike by the tail, the pike twisted round and seized 
the otter; but the mammal soon proved too much for the fish. 
It may be doubted whether a young otter could hold its own 
against one of the crocodile-mouthed monster pike of the 
Norfolk Broads. On a fine lake in Essex, where a pair of 
otters live all the year round, they seem to confine their 
fishing enterprises to bream and fresh-water mussels, though 
probably eels are also largely eaten. They have regular 
dining places, where they come ashore, and on these flat 
portions of the bank, generally in a plantation which is kept 
quiet, as it is full of pheasants, the backbones, skulls, and 
scales of the big bream lie, as well as heaps of mussel-shells, 
cracked by the otters’ teeth. 

It must be admitted that a small artificial pool stocked with 
trout is emphatically not the place for an otter, though it 
thinks otherwise. It will catch nearly every fish if it succeeds 
in discovering such a place. Otters are considerable travellers 
at times, and turn up in the most unexpected places. One 
very large dog otter was bolted from some rabbit-holes on a 
flat reclaimed marsh near Lakenheath Fen, in Norfolk. A set 
of pools devastated by otters in the Berkshire Downs lies at 
least three miles from an old canal, the only safe route for 
the animals to follow. They have also found their way into 
the series of ballast-holes on the Great Western Railway 
between Didcot and Wantage, one having been found killed 
on the line there. 


On the beautiful preserved estates through which the rivers 
Eden, Eamont, and Lowther pass near Penrith and Edenhall 
otters are very plentiful. So also are the trout. Here the 
only fish known to be caught by them in any numbers are 
chub, or “skellies” as they are called, and eels. In the clear 
pools it is often possible to see where they have been scratch- 
ing out eels from under big stones, just as a dog tries to 
scratch out a rabbit. After a flood the exquisitely smooth 
tongues of red sand left by the subsiding water are covered 
with their tracks, where they have been playing and 
“larking” by moonlight. In a very heavy flood they are 
driven from the river to some extent. Two were caught 
in rabbit-traps set in runs at some distance from the 
water. It must be difficult for them to catch fish at 
such times, and the number of remains of waterhens found 
by the banks suggests that possibly the otters catch them, 
though locally their deaths are attributed to sparrowhawks. 
By night they are quite regardless of man, passing close 
before the river-watchers, or fishing in the pools in the moon- 
light. When the present writer was fishing by night on a 
flat, down to which a smooth slope of sand ran, an otter which 
had come out of the river a little higher up ran past his feet, 
entered the water, and floated down the stream. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
meager, 
PROLEGOMENA TO COMPROMISE ON THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 
[To ruz Eprror or THE “Spxcraror.”| 

Srr,—All persons must agree with you on the desirability of 
a compromise on the education question, if one could be found 
that would be accepted by all parties. The important questions 
of public policy shortly to come before the country will not 
receive an unbiassed consideration if this is not achieved. 
The Scotch system, which is often advocated, though accept- 
able to most Presbyterians, who see no objection in principle 
to an Establishment, would have been most bitterly opposed 
by the founders of the Liberation Society, and will be still by 
all Nonconformists, who are advocating Disestablishment on 
the ground that religion, being in its essence spiritual, ought 
not to be taught or controlled by @ merely secular body. | 
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There can be no difference in principle between religion being 
taught to children according to the will of the County Council, 
and religion being taught to adults according to the will of 
the Houses of Parliament. 


Even the teaching of undenominational religion under the 
control of the secular power, though accepted as a compromise by 
Nonconformists, is contrary to principle, and is now, as you say, 
objected to by the High Church party. The following scheme 
would, I think, meet all the theoretical objections of Noncon- 
formists and most of the practical objections of Churchmen, andI 
venture to submit it for your consideration. 


Let the education authority rent all voluntary schools, but 
only during the hours they are required for secular instruction, 
the rent to be fixed incase of difference by the Board of Education, 
and to be as far as possible the market value of the building if 
let for those hours., During those hours the school would be 
under the sole control of the education authority, but the owners 
of the school would be able to give religious education either in 
the half-hour before the secular education commences, as is 
usually done at present, or in the half-hour after its close. 


They could not, of course, compel the children to attend, but 
neither can they do so now, because of the Conscience Clause ; 
that must rest with the parents. The secular teachers, being 
under the control of the County Council, could not, of course, 
be required to give this teaching. They should be permitted to 
do so; but to avoid misconstruction, it should be provided that 
if they do, they should be paid at the same rate per hour as 
they receive for the secular teaching, so that it could not be 
said that the religious teaching was in any degree paid for by 
the salary received by them from the County Council. The rent 
paid for the school would enable this to be done without diffi- 
culty. It might be well to authorise, but not require, the owners 
of the school, notwithstanding any trust, to provide a room 
during an hour before or after the secular school hours for the 
teaching of undenominational religion, or any other form of 
teaching desired by the parents of not less than twenty children 
attending the school. 


This system would render unnecessary the present provision as 
to Managers, as the County Council would, of course, appoint the 
teachers, as they would have control over the school during the 
time it was rented by them, while they would have nothing to 
do with the religious teaching or with the school at the time it 
was not in their possession, and this, therefore, might be left to 
be regulated by the provisions of the trust-deed. 


The objection felt by Churchmen to the present system of 
provided schools might be similarly met by enacting that upon a 
requisition from the parents of not less than twenty scholars the 
education authority should let a room in the school building to 
the vicar and churchwardens, or to the recognised representatives 
of any other religious body to which such parents belonged, for an 
hour before or after the hours of secular instruction for the 
purpose of religious instruction being given according to the 
tenets of the persons renting the same. The same provisions as 
in the case of voluntary schools should apply with respect to the 
payment of a schoolmaster giving such instruction, but this 
would probably occur buat seldom. The difficulties that have 
arisen respecting the payment out of the rates for religious 
teaching, the management of the school, and the repair of the 
buildings would under this scheme entirely cease. 


There is one difficulty, however, which would remain, and cannot, 
perhaps, be wholly removed. The appointment of teachers during 
the hours of secular teaching must, of course, rest with the educa- 
tion authority in all schools; but it is felt by many that the 
religious character of children is influenced less by the direct 
rel gio is teaching they receive than by the views of the head 
tea: h +r, whom they regard as the highest authority on all subjects, 
and that it is important, therefore, that the owners of voluntary 
schools should have some voice in the choice of the teachers. 
This might be substantially met by providing that on a vacancy 
occurring in a non-provided school the education authority should 
be bound to give notice to the owners of the school. The owners 
should then be entitled within a given time to recommend a 
teacher for the appointment. The education authorities should 
not be bound to accept the recommendation, but should not be 
allowed to reject the teacher on the ground of his religious 
opinions. This, if worked bond fide, would probably lead to the 
teachers being in most cases of the same religious views as the 
owners of the school and the majority of the parents, while it 
would prevent the best candidate ever being excluded on the 
ground of his religious opinion. I venture to throw out these 
suggestions as the basis for a settlement. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Mason Bompas. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA AND CHINESE LABOUR. 
[To tHe Eviror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—May I ask you to insert the following, or use the facts 
in your own way? I enclose some cuttings from local papers 
on the subject. For three years I have had the oversight of 
Chinese labour, and can speak from experience. This pro- 
vince has been sadly held back by the presence of the 
Chinese. They do nothing to build up the country, as all the 


weakening it financially. Ifa time of great stress cam, 


the Empire, of what use is such a population ? “— 


During the debate on the introduction of Chinese into the 
Transvaal the Colonial Secretary is reported to have said: 
“The prosperity of British Columbia and California pire 
based on gold mines won by Asiatic labour.” [I desire to 
refute this statement. Neither at present nor in the past 
have Chinese mined here. It is illegal to employ Chinegg 
underground; a few of them have done a little in washing 
the tailings from mines abandoned by the whites, but this 
amounts to very little. A letter from the Bishop of Columbia 
was read in which he speaks in favour of the Chinese. Does 
the Bishop know how many opium-dens, gam bling-houses, 
and houses of ill-fame are run by Chinese in this city? If 
Government persist in forcing on the introduction of Chinesg 
into the Transvaal, they will drive a wedge into the Empire 
which will go far to disrupt it. They should hear the indigna. 
tion of men who went from this province to fight in South 
Africa. Was it, they say, to make the country a Chinaman’s 
country that we fought and bled? Never again will we take 
up arms for the Empire! The presence here of the Chinesg 
is a foul blot on the British Empire. They do harm to the 
white men, but still more deadly harm to white women, 
Acting as domestic servants, they keep out women, and 
thereby retard the population of the country. I have 
seen much of Chinamen here, and their labour is not cheap 
labour. Certain employers favour them as a weapon to be 
used against the white men. In the case of the Transvaal it 
is an attempt to pay high dividends on inflated stocks —~ 
I am, Sir, &c., T. H. Brackxzy, 

Vancouver. 





“Victoria, March 23.—Hon. Richard McBride, Premier of British 
Columbia, interviewed to-day, said he regarded the Britich 
Government’s determination to allow Chinese immigration to 
the Transvaal, to provide wholesale cheap labor, a most serious 
mistake, which would inevitably work terrible consequences, not 
only in the Transvaal, but in South Africa generally. He believed 
it would mean the beginning of a tremendous labor struggle— 
white and native labour against the Chinese. He and his Govern. 
ment were strongly opposed to Chinese immigration and Chinese 
labor. British Columbia had suffered much not alone from the 
presence of Chinese labor in the local market, but from labor 
troubles to which that presence led. British Columbia had more 
experience of this class of labor than any other part of the British 
Empire, and to him it seemed strange that Imperial statesmen 
should not have consulted that experience before taking a step 
fraught with such tremendous consequence in the wholesale ad- 
mission of Chinese into the Transvaal. Eastern Canadian states- 
men and public men knew little or nothing of this question, and 
their opinions on it were of little or no value. He regretted ex- 
ceedingly that Bishop Perrin, Anglican Lord Bishop of Columbia, 
had seen fit to place himself on record in this matter in favor of 
the Chinese, and as if expressing public opinion in this Province, 
where public opinion was overwhelmingly opposed to Chinese 
immigration and labor. Hon. Mr. McBride said that the Natal 
Act, which had been found to work so well in Natal, should have 
been adopted in Canada years ago.” 

“The speech of Colonial Secretary Lyttelton will be regarded in 
this country as singularly unhappy, as it would tend to show that 
the members of the Cabinet are bolstering up their arguments in 
favour of Chinese labor on totally wrong facts. According to 
the report of this speech cabled to America, Mr. Lyttelton said 
that the prosperity of British Columbia and California was based 
on gold mines won by Asiatic labor. How far this is at variance 
with the facts in this province everybody here is well aware. The 
gold mining of the Asiatics in British Columbia is confined to 
working for small wages some of the placer claims in Cariboo and 
South-east Kootenay—claims that were long ago abandoned by 
white men as exhausted. Chinamen are indeed employed as 
domestics by the mining companies in the Kootenay, but no one 
ever heard of one of them going down a shaft with a pick or as 
assistant on a drill, As miners British Columbia has practically 
no acquaintance with the Asiatics. Any attempt on the part of a 
mining corporation to employ them would inevitably suffer defeat. 
And in this province we have some propertiés now in operation 
which are not only as low grade as the Rand properties but are 
much more difficult to work. These properties are paying their 
way although employing white labor. Nor has such a thing 
been known in California as Chinamen being employed by any 
mining company, except in menial positions. If the members of 
the British Ministry cannot offer sounder arguments for the intro- 
duction of Chinese labor into the Rand there cannot be very great 
need of it there.” 





[We do not wish to weary our readers with an unlimited 
discussion of the Chinese labour question, but as Imperialists 
we feel bound to give expression to the deep feeling against 





money they make is shipped out of the country, thereby 


the introduction of Chinese labour into the Transvaal which 
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isto be found in every quarter of the self-governing portions 


of the Empire. It is not too much to say that the action of 
the British Government in sanctioning the Chinese Ordinance 
while the Transvaal is a Crown Colony, and they are re- 

nsible for its government, has done a very grave injury to 
the cause of Imperial unity. Our Colonists are perplexed and 
annoyed beyond expression to find that a party which pro- 
fesses to be Imperialist has struck so hard a blow at the 
true Imperialism.—Eb. Spectator. | 





QHINESE LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

[To tHE Epitor oF THE “ SPEctTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—A friend of mine, a mining expert and mine manager 
in Westralia, who has not long returned to that country after 
a visit of some five months to the Transvaal, where he made a 
fairly exhaustive inspection both of the mines and the system 
of mining, writes me as follows. in a letter received on 


Saturday last :— 

“We are working many of our mines cheaper than they [the 
Transvaal miners] are, in spite of their cheap labour, cheap fuel, 
cheap water, and easy ground, &c., &c. We pay our white labour 
£A per week ; they pay their niggers £3 per month. Their outcry 
against white labour is all ‘rot’; their mines could be worked 
just as cheaply, or cheaper, with white labour, but they are afraid 
of the white labour vote.” 

This opinion may be of interest to you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MODERATE CONSERVATIVE. 


[This Westralian opinion coincides with that of Mr, Cres- 
well, who contends that the use of white labour would prove 
economically as well as politically sound.—Eb. Spectator. } 


[To THe Eprror oF THE “SpPrctaTor.’’] 
Sir,—By the time this reaches you interest in the subject of 
Chinese labour for the Rand may have flagged. But as one 
who has enjoyed some opportunity of observing indentured 
immigration systems at work, I ask permission to draw 
attention to one or two points in connection with the scheme 
of introducing Chinese into the Transvaal. 


In defence of the project it is urged that the immediate intro- 
duction of Chinese is necessary in order to relieve a temporary 
“tightness” in the South African labour market. The implica- 
tion is that the expedient to be adopted is itself only a temporary 
measure; but this is very far removed from probability. Mutatis 
mutandis, there is a great similarity between the present con- 
ditions in the Transvaal and those that prevailed in British 
Guiana after the abolition of slavery. In the latter Colony the 
planters, with the assistance of the Government, replaced 
the uncertain labour of the freed negroes by the indentured 
services of immigrants recruited first in the neighbouring 
West Indian islands, Madeira, the West Coast of Africa, 
subsequently in China, and last of all in India. The system 
has continued in full swing to the present day, and the 
number of East Indians now in the Colony amounts to more 
than a hundred thousand, or about a third of the whole popula- 
tion. Add to this the numbers of Chinese and Portuguese, 
descendants of indentured immigrants, and the proportion of 
people resident in the Colony who would not be there but for 
a highly organised system of ‘immigration will be not far short 
of one-half the total population of the Colony. 

The point to be noted is that this system, initiated as a tem- 
porary measure, has become the very staff of the Colony’s in- 
dustrial life. The negroes and negroid Creoles have become 
almost completely alienated from the sugar plantations, and agri- 
cultural work is held in very low esteem amongst them. Despite 
inducements to take up small holdings of Crown land, they 
persist in preferring the precarious livelihood of the gold diggings 
or unskilled labour in the towns. Agriculture is despised as 
“coolie work,” and the idea is accepted on all hands that between 
the Creole-negro population and the sugar estates there is a gulf 
fixed which will never be recrossed. 

Upon this condition of things the planters are able to look 
with perfect equanimity. So long as the natural increase of 
the East Indian element is supplemented by the introduction 
of two to four thousand new coolies yearly, the aloofness of the 
Creole-negro population from the sugar estates causes them no 
anxiety. And in view of their political and financial power 
locally, and the influence they enjoy with the Colonial Office 
through the West India Committee in London, the present system 
of immigration is likely to continue indefinitely. 

It would be worth while considering how far the experience of 
British Guiana is likely to be reproduced in different conditions 
and on a larger scale in the Transvaal. Here is a powerful 
capitalist clique, able to dictate its wishes to the local Govern- 
ment, and strongly backed by the powers that be in England. 
Its demand for an immediate supply of cheap labour, under 
the most stringent conditions of employment, has been con- 
ceded on the plea that temporary exigencies justify exceptional 
measures, This is exactly what happened in British Guiana 


quent developments will be similar in South Africa,—the native 
population incurably estranged from the principal industry, and 
the latter enjoying as an inalienable right the privilege of im- 
porting its labour from the other side of the earth? 

We are told that the Chinese will be harmless because every 
man will be shipped back at the expiry of his indentures. But it 
must be remembered that the recruiting field in China is limited. 
One should not be led away by the vastness of China’s population. 
Only a fringe of the inhabitants on the coast are familiar with 
the idea of emigration overseas; and of these it will not be easy 
to select ten thousand men well adapted to the arduous and con- 
stant toil of the gold mines. In India the difficulty of recruiting 
labour for the sugar colonies and the tea gardens of Assam 
increases year by year. The number of people prepared to leave 
their native villages is an infinitesimal proportion of the total 
population; and of these the number of those physically fit for 
hard field-work is small. The recruiters for the Kand in China 
will probably be confronted with similar difficulties. 

The Transvaal mine-owners will thus find that every Chinese 
labourer is a highly valuable article, and they will certainly 
grudge being compelled to send him away at their expense 
at the expiry of his indentures. They will then begin 
to agitate for the abolition of the return-passage clause in 
the contract. It will be profitable to them to commute the 
Chinaman’s return passage by a sum slightly less than the 
cost of introducing a new coolie in his place. From the mine- 
owners’ standpoint, it would not be necessary to insist on every 
recipient of this bonus re-engaging for the mines. Their purpose 
would be to create a reservoir of local labour which would render 
the mines independent of the native population, and might 
gradually supersede an expensive system of immigration from 
China. As to the Chinaman, he would have no objection to an 
arrangement which put ready money in his pocket. 

In this prediction I am guided by what has occurred in British 
Guiana. The result in that Colony is a mosaic of ill-assorted 
races, uninspired by any sort of patriotism or community of 
interest. In this respect British Guiana contrasts most un- 
favourably with its tiny neighbour Barbadoes, where the mass 
of the population is of one race and one religion. Those who 
suppose that South Africa will get rid of its Chinamen as 
soon as the mines have finished with them may prove to be 
sadly mistaken. Once admitted to a country where the white 
man does no manual labour, the Chinaman comes to stay. 

In writing thus I need not be understood to oppose the system 
of immigration into British Guiana from India, On the contrary, 
I have had frequent occasion to defend it against ill-informed 
criticism. But there is no denying that, while it has benefited 
the planters, and, still more, the immigrants, it has adversely 
affected the interests of the black population. It has turned 
British Guiana from a homogeneous community to a fortuitous 
conglomeration of races. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lahore. 


ARTHUR SAWTELL. 











THE COMING MINISTRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THS “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. H. E. Malden’s letter in the Spectator of April 9th 
ought to be read in conjunction with your weighty article on 
the over-representation of Ireland. Says Mr. Malden: “If a 
Radical Government tries to repeal the Education Act, it will 
be upset by the Irishmen and Unionists combined.” Now, if 
Ireland “were proportionately represented, the Irish party 
would not be such a disturbing force in national politics. 
But, after all, is not Mr. Malden overlooking the possibility 
of the Liberal party being returned at the next Election with 
a majority sufficiently large to be independent of Irish 
support? In the event of that possibility becoming a fact, 
what is to prevent a Liberal Government dealing with the 
Education Act as justice demands? The only obstacle, as it 
seems to me, would be found in the House of Lords.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. Brownine LYNE. 
Bodmin. 





THE TWO ENGLANDS. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpectaTor.”] . 
Srzr,—Can you tell me what the writer of your article under 
the above heading in the Spectator of April 9th means when 
he says that, with the exception of “The Northern Farmer,” 
“nearly every line which he [Tennyson] ever wrote referring to 
landscape is intensely Southern”? It seems to me we cannot 
allow such a statement to pass unchallenged. Is the scenery 
of “Mariana” intensely Southern, with its “lonely moated 
grange,” its “glooming flats,” its “dark fen,” and “cluster’d 
marish-mosses” ? Has your writer ever read the “Ode to 
Memory ” ?— 


“ And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand .... 
Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled folds, 





sixty years ago. Is it extravagant te suggest that the subse- 











Upon the ridged wolds,” 
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Where did the “Dying Swan” die unless in Lincolnshire P 
Witness the lines :— 
“The plain was grassy, wild and bare, 
Wide, wild, and open to the air.” 
Is not “The Ballad of Oriana” Lincolnshire, with its “long 
dun wolds” and “Norland whirlwinds”; or “The Miller’s 
Daughter,” with its “dark and dimpled beck” and “ram- 
blings on the wold”? “A Farewell” (“Flow down, cold 
rivulet, to the sea”) was addressed to his own little Somersby 
brook. “The May Queen” is wholly Lincolnshire, as 
“Locksley Hall” is of its seaboard, says the present 
Lord Tennyson in the Memoir of his father; and again, 
“the localities of my father’s subject-poems are wholly 
imaginary, although he has done for general Mid-Lincolnshire 
scenery what Virgil did for Mantua.” If we have not some 
exquisite pictures of our county embodied in “In Memoriam,” 
some of us down in Lincolnshire have been labouring under a 
strong delusion. I would especially mention the 95th section, 
the last four stanzas of which Dean Bradley characterised as 
one of the most wonderful descriptive passages in all poetry ; 
the 100th, 101st, and 102nd sections, in which the author 
takes such a tender farewell of the old home and haunts. 
“The Brook,” too, is surely ours; for where else will the 
writer find “twenty thorps,” as are to be found in the eastern 
and southern portions of the county? A statue of Tennyson 
is shortly to be erected in Lincoln, and we who are jealous of 
losing anything appertaining to our county as connected with 
our bard—and as, moreover, we have been about a thousand 
years making up some sort of a character—are indisposed 
to lose what we have got in the tip-tilting fashion assumed 
by the writer of your article.—I am, Sir, &., 
Lincoln. W. S. Howpen. 


[To Taz Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 

Srz,—“ Know thyself,” said Solon. We of the North Country 
certainly do not know either ourselves or our dwelling-place 
if the picturesque portrait drawn by the writer of “The Two 
Englands” (Spectator, April 9th) be in any sense true or 
complete. Have we no poets? Hitherto we had thought 
that Wordsworth and Scott, to mention no others, had 
described us in very passable verse; and Charlotte Bronté, 
Mrs. Gaskell, and Sir Walter Besant in hardly less poetic 
prose. Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer” we do not recognise 
as a fellow-countryman at all. He was a Lincolnshire man, 
or so we have always understood, who owned some “ pro- 
putty” in the far South. Tennyson, himself a South Country 
man, naturally gave to his poetry a South Country atmo- 
sphere. But he gave to us one line— 


“Dark and true and tender is the North ”— 


and we are well content. It is true that our own poets are, 
many of them, nameless. We have forgotten their names in 
keeping step to the lilt of their songs. An epic about Tyne- 
side could not recall it to us more vividly than the opening 
notes of “The Keel Row.” For ours is a ballad country, 
“not paintable,” perhaps, but never unsung, “with its 
Oak, and its Ash, and its bonny Ivy Tree,” since the 
days of Chevy Chase. And is it, in truth, either unpaint- 
able or unpainted, save by Turner and Bewick (who are 
certainly notable exceptions), as the writer of the article 
would have us believe P A happy hunting-ground, then, it 
will prove to the artists of the future who shall be the 
fortunate discoverers of our Abbeys and our Cathedrals— 
Whitby, York, Durham, Hexham, and Lindisfarne—or of 
our Border castles—Warkworth, Alnwick, Bamborough, Dun- 
stanburgh, Norham (to name only a few)—if their painted 
forms are still unknown in the picture-galleries of the South, 
“Tnstead of hedges and hedgerow timber, the country shows 
dry stone walls ...... stone ‘stiles.’” This may be true 
of some districts, especially in the North-West of England, but 
itis not characteristic of the North-East. These two divisions 
of “the North Country” are indeed “two Englands,” further 
from each other, in many respects, than is either from the 
South. You will find that the men of Carlisle and of New- 
castle, of Lancashire and of the East Riding, most often meet 
in London. “There is no thatch in the North,” no arable 
land, “ of farmyard in the Southern sense there is none, for 
there is no corn except a little oats ...... nostacks, no 


strawyard, and no fattening beeves.” For a moment we could 
almost wish these amazing statements to be true, if our belief 


in them would enable us to believe the scarcely more aniasin, 

statement that we have among us “almost no poor.” Agit 

is, the North Country reader rubs his eyes and wonders where 

this land of the Cocqcigrues may be found; for it ig i 

unknown to him between the Humber and the Tweed,—] am, 

Sir, &e., L. V. Hopexm, 
Barmoor, Beal, Northumberland. 


[We were, we admit, too “absolute” in our generalisations, 
The writer of the article had Cumberland in mind more than 
Yorkshire or Northumberland, and was perhaps not careful 
enough to distinguish between North-West and North-East 
England.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION IN BOSTON, 
[To tue Epitor or Tux “ SpPectator.’’] 
Sr1zr,—In your issue of March 5th you quote from the National 
Review to the effect that the Committee in charge of the 
Whistler Memorial Exhibition in Boston, Massachusetts, 
refused to hang the portrait of Mr. Richard Canfield, after 
having asked him to lend them all his pictures by Whistler 
for the Exhibition. The article you quote ends by saying: 
“ Could that happen in any other country than America?” 
Possibly it could not have happened in any other country 
than America, but, as a fact, it did not happen there. I write, 
as Chairman of the Committee of the Copley Society that 
arranged the Exhibition, to say that the whole story is abso. 
lutely untrue. All the pictures Mr. Canfield lent were hung, 
and the question of their not being hung, or of any one of 
them not being hung, never came up. No one, on or 
off the Committee, or in the Society, or—as far as I can 
find—in Boston, ever objected, or thought of objecting, 
The article further speaks of Mr. Canfield as being the 
largest owner of Whistlers in America, This is also untrue, 
He owns, I believe, about fifteen; while Mr. Freer, of Detroit, 
owns seventy-five. The article gives as a reason for the 
Canfield portrait not being hung the fact that the “blue. 
blooded dames” (I quote literally) of Boston who had been 
painted by Whistler objected to having their portraits hung 
in the same Exhibition with Mr. Canfield’s. This is also 
untrue. One young lady in Boston has been painted by Mr. 
Whistler, but I can find no other portrait of a Bostonian by 
him, either blue-blooded or otherwise. I regret very much 
that the American correspondents of English papers should 
be so unreliable in their American news.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HoLker ABBOTT, 
President of the Copley Society of Boston. 

Boston. 

[We are sorry to have given currency to a story which 
proves to have no foundation. The comment, as Mr, Abbott 
notes, was not ours, but that of the writer in the National 
Review.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





HAWFINCHES ON WIMBLEDON OOMMON. 
[To tux Epiror or THE “ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Hayward’s letter in the Spectator 
of April 9th as to hawfinches on Wimbledon Common, I may 
mention that about two months ago a pair of hawfinches were 
seen for the first time on the lawnhere. They came and went 
daily for about three weeks, showing no signs of shyness, and 
coming within thirty yards of the house, and nearer still when 
food was being thrown out for other birds. The visit had, 
however, a tragic ending, as the hen bird was found in the 
drawing-room dead, having, no doubt, flown into the room 
through the window looking into the garden, and then against 
the conservatory window at the end of the room. The cock 
bird was seen for three or four days afterwards, but has since 
disappeared.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE Epeak FRERE. 
The Camels, Wimbledon Park. 





THE WORKING GIRLS’ CLUB AT MAYFAIR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
S1r,—You were kind enough to publish a letter on Novem- 
ber 28th, 1903, asking for the names of books suitable for 
working girls to read. I received a large number of 
answers, and all the information I required, for which I am 
very grateful; and I feel that I cannot make a better 





response to the kindness of those who showed so much 
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interest in the subject on which I wrote, and who took so 
much trouble in answering, than to make out a full list of 
all the names of books I received, which I send you with this 
letter. I hope I shall not be trespassing too far upon your 
indulgence in asking you to enable me to make this slight 
return to them through the medium of the Spectator. The 
ready sympathy with which my first letter met emboldens me 
also to make an appeal to those who are interested in working 
girls’ clubs, and who have at heart the work done by them, for 
pubscriptions or donations towards the Mayfair Working 
Girls’ Club. At the end of last year new premises had to be 
procured, the one small room of which the club consisted 
being quite inadequate for the work, and it was found very 
necessary that the matron should live in the club. A house 
was accordingly taken, and furnished ; the matron lives in it; 
there is a club-room, a smaller class-room, and room for six 
girls to lodge. The beds are all full, and so far the scheme is 
working well. This has been such an exceptionally bad year, 
and the distress amongst the girls so great through the lack 
of employment, that the Committee have been greatly 
hampered for want of funds to meet all the additional ex- 
penses. The girls lodging in the club are all out of employ- 
ment, but they are made to work for their board and lodging; 
and the opportunity has been taken of teaching them house- 
work and what home-life means, of which they were found to 
be quite ignorant; the change wrought in them in the short 
space of two months is most striking. May I mention 
one instance to show the real need of these clubs, and 
particularly of one that can open its doors to the 
members during the daytime? Two of our girls shared 
a room before they came to lodge in the house; they 
both fell out of work, and were locked out of their 
lodging during the whole day. They had no alternative but 
to wander in the street until the evening, and they had no 
means of getting food. They were allowed to come and sit in 
the club-room, and were given work to do during the daytime, 
and as soon as the club bedrooms were ready they begged to 
be allowed to come in. One of them is now in hospital very 
ill with rheumatism caused by the privations she has been 
through. I think this will bring home to your readers more 
than anything else what the lives of these girls are without 
the refuge afforded by a club. The amount required to carry 
on the work on this scale is not very large. If we could get 
£100 a year more, it would cover all yearly expenses,’ besides 
which £100 is needed to meet the initial expenditure for 
furnishing and starting the new house. If any one who reads 
this would care to see the club and would let me know, I 
should be only too glad to make arrangements for the visit, 
Address, “‘D.,’ care of the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.0.”—I am, Sir, &c., D. 
[We regret that reasons of space prevent us publishing 
this interesting list. We have, however, had the list printed, 
and persons desiring a copy can procure one by sending a 
stamped and addressed envelope directed “The Publisher of 
the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.,” with a 
request that the list shall be forwarded to them.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


MARY LAMB IN LITERATURE. 
Suu stands amid the laurelled throng 
Who climbed the golden stairs of song 
And reached its summit—she whose life 
Was darkened by so dread a strife ; 


Who bore on throbbing heart and brain, 
Guiltless, a lifelong guilty stain : 

And yet endured in saintly wise, 

With patient lips and quiet eyes. 

The angels of the children still 

With balm her bruiséd heart could fill; 
O cool and sweet the wreath of bay 
That binds those drooping brows to-day. 





His too! but him long since we knew, 
Friend, poet, thinker, brother true; 
With her that bitter path who trod 


They stand together ; they whose tears 
And smiles from out those shadowed years 


Are garnered pearls for us ;—who passed 
From darkness into light at last. 


F. S. Hoxires, 





BOOKS. 


———_>——— 


DISRAELI.*® 

MerHOD in biography can never be a thing capable of precise 
and formal definition. The history of some men marches with 
the disciplined progress of an epic; their career falls into 
simple stages, and reveals the broad lines of character with 
the fidelity of a mirror, Others have no such natural harmony 
in their lives. The burden which they lay upon posterity to 
explain them is a hard one, for their motives are recondite, 
their doctrines difficult to disentangle, and their actions not 
easy to reconcile in any facile theory of character. In their 
case biography has a fascination proportionate to its difficulty ; 
but equally with the first kind, it requires order and method in 
its presentation. The complexity of a subject does not make 
a confused jumble of attributes anything better than con- 
fusion. Of recent statesmen Disraeli is the most complex 
and one of the most attractive. The amazing facts of his 
career would alone give his biography the charm of a romance. 
The bold circuit of his intelligence, his insight into English 
life, joined to his foreign mysticism and love of the bizarre and 
the uncommon, his radicalism and his keen historical sense, 
his wit and imagination, his tawdriness and occasional 
absurdity, and above all his indomitable courage, make up 
so rich a character that the common biographer may well 
despair. When we remember that his remarkable political 
creed cannot be collected simply from speeches and explicit 
policies, but must be pieced together out of romances, bone mots, 
debates, and orations scattered through a long and busy life, 
we realise that the true biographer of Disraeli, when he 
appears, will have no easy task before him, and will need 
quite gxceptionable faculties of construction and system. 





Mr. Sichel has written a very interesting book; but, we must 
add, a very irritating one. It may be described as prelimi- 
nary studies for a biography, an attempt to collect material 
towards an elucidation of Disraeli’s character and creed, and 
to frame a provisional explanation. But Mr. Sichel has 
allowed the former aim to obscure the latter. He has for- 
gotten that order and proportion are as necessary in a critical 
study as in an elaborate biography, and he has produced what 
is rather a miscellany of information than a serious apprecia- 
tion. It is, of course, far superior to Mr. Meynell’s book, 
since Mr. Sichel is a real student of history, and the 
possessor, when he pleases, of both acumen and style. The 
difficulties, indeed, are enormous. Even to produce what 
the author calls a “slight biography of Disraeli’s mind” it is 
“necessary to follow the long and continuous thread of his 
words and actions, to consider the changes experienced 
during the fifty years of his political outlook in England and 
in Europe, and to ascertain how many of those tendencies 
were foreseen, produced, or modified by him.” We may add 
that the author is constantly compelled to refer by hearsay 
to the unpublished papers. But the complexity of the sub- 
ject does not wholly excuse imperfections in the manner of 
treating it. The book is largely a mosaic of quotations from 
Disraeli himself, often given without references, and though 
there is a rough classification into compartments, there is no 
organic sequence. The style is a kind of shorthand, generally 
slipshod, and sometimes blossoming into curious, halting 
academic epigrams or overstrained metaphors, full of Disraeli’s 
own worst faults. For an instance of inappropriate mag- 
niloquence we would refer to the passage on p. 45 where Mr. 
Sichel describes Disraeli’s entrance into a drawing-room in 
the style of “Ouida.” The book is, indeed, little more than a 
miscellany, the outpouring of commonplace-books. The 
chapter called “Personality” is a collection of unconnected 
remarks, and Mr. Sichel prints on p. 272 a letter of Disraeli’s, 
which is wholly without point, merely, we suppose, because he 
happened to possess it. There is a great deal of indifferent 








In love unfaltering, born of God. 


* Disraeli: a Study in Personality and Ideas, By Walter Sichel. London. 
Methuen and Co, [12s. 6d. net.] 
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characterisation, such as—“ Mr. Gladstone was essentially the 
scholar and he was Homeric, while Disraeli was Horatian 
and Tacitean,” &c.; and spurious epigrams, such as—“ Puri- 
tanism was cradled among small traders, conscious of their 
virtues, but socially ill at ease,” to which an historian 
like Mr. (ichel should scarcely condescend. It is diffii- 
cult sometimes to follow Mr. Sichel’s taste. He quotes with 
approval Disraeli’s rhetoric about the standard of St. George 
flying over the mountains of Rasselas, and about Russia 
cooling the hoofs of her horses in the waters of the Oxus. 
We turned up the first of these quotations and read the 
whole passage, and found it difficult to see anything in it but a 
very turgid and inapposite metaphor, which was well deserving 
of the laughter with which it was received at the time. To 
praise such a performance is to lower one’s appreciation of 
Disraeli’s really admirable historical allusions, as in that 
wonderful attack on political moralists, “those censors who 
cannot aspire to be Consuls.” It is hard, as we have said, 
to follow always the sequence of Mr. Sichel’s thought. 
Frequently he seems to us to make false deductions from 
acts and sayings of Disraeli; and, on the other hand, he is apt 
to overdo his argument, and, as in his defence of Disraeli’s 
political consistency, to claim for him a virtue which, if it were 
possible, would be a grave political vice. Sometimes we 
simply cannot understand what he means. There is a passage 
on p. 18: “Joint-stock enterprise is not fellowship, and the 
test of direction is liability,” &c., where the general meaning 
is clear, but the exact interpretation is beyond us. On p. 256 
we read: “ And this brings me to Disraeli’s ideas concerning 
the romantic, the persecuted, the generous, the witty, the 
pathetic Ireland.” This is not an extract from the memoirs 
of Barry Lyndon; it is Mr. Sichel’s own. 


The truth is that Disraeli demands above all things a sober 
commentator. The immense value of his political teaching 
must be separated from the rhetoric with which it was over- 
laid before it can be acceptable to posterity. He was neither 
the omniscient wizard of Mr. Sichel nor the mountebank of 
Mr. Meynell, but a great statesman, who did much and 
said much of permanent value to the world, which it is 
high time the world recognised. Sobriety and lucidity must 
be the first requirements in his biographer; the appreciation 
of the romance of his career and the intricacies of his tem- 
perament may come later. We are far from denying that 
Mr. Sichel’s book bas great merits. He has real enthusiasm, 
considerable acuteness, and a remarkable industry. With the 
main lines of his reading of Disraeli we are in complete agree- 
ment, and often he says true and memorable things on dis- 
puted questions. But we wish that the statesmanship stood 
out a little clearer in the book, and were less obscured by the 
secondary qualities. It is useless to praise Disraeli through- 
out. He was full of faults of character and intellect: he 
made great mistakes, he was guilty of great folly, and he had 
certain very unlovely characteristics. It is only when we 
have admitted all these to the full that the ground is clear for 
portraying the great statesman. He was that rarest of beings, 
a politician sincere with himself. “It would be no delight to 
me to be considered a prophet, were I conscious of being an im- 
postor: I ever wish to be undeceived.” He was also the foe of 
parochialism, bringing into statesmanship a spacious imagina- 
tion, and, as Mr. Sichel well says, “ bathing the political land- 
scape in a large and luminous atmosphere.” He was the foe 
of abstraction, of “paper reforms,” and the whole bag of lack- 
lustre dogmas which the formalist, Tory or Radical, carried 
on his back. In the highest sense of the word, he was a 
constructive statesman, recognising, as Burke recognised, the 
foundations of racial character and institutions, on which the 
future must be built; a leader of the people, and no follower 
of the people’s will. ‘“ My conception of a great statesman,” 
he said in 1846, “is of one who represents a great idea; an 
idea which he may and can impress upon the conscience of a 
nation...... But I care not what may be the position of 
a man who never originates an idea—a watcher of the 
atmosphere, a man who takes his observations, and when he 
finds the wind in a certain quarter trims to suit it.” His 
contributions to modern political theory are to be found in 
the fact that he carried on Burke’s conception of the oryanic 
nature of the State, that as a corollary he expanded the 
doctrine of race, and placed Imperialism on its only true 
and enduring basis. (We may notice in passing an 














admirable passage in Mr. Sichel’s book where he to 
our mind correctly, forecasts what Disraeli’s attitude 
would have been to any scheme for a mechanicyl Imperial 
federation at the cost of the English people.) The word 
which seems to us best to describe his statesmanship is 
“positive.” He warred against abstraction on the one side 
and indifference on the other. Working on the material he 
found prepared, he gave a new value to our conception of many 
English institutions. He had a Continental hatred of the 
bourgeoisie, the persons who “ build big mills, who come from 
God knows where, and, when they have worked their millions 
out of flesh and bone, go God knows where”: and this grossly 
unjust contempt led him into many extravagances. Yet in 
certain of his extravagances there was a truth, and he waga 
pioneer in that movement for real reform, the reform of society, 
which went behind the titular democracy to the people, whose 
instincts, as he believed, were truer and more serious than the 
hollow creed of those who claimed to speak for them, It is 
well for English history that he had during his best years of 
public life a great opponent who threw into relief his qualities, 
Mr. Sichel has drawn a very illuminating comparison between 
Disraeli and Gladstone. Both were mystics of a kind, adyo. 
cates of the spiritual life; but their temperaments were in 
eternal opposition. Perhaps Mr. Sichel’s statement is as near 
the truth as any,—“ Gladstone was more of an apostle, Disraeli 
of a seer.” 

Disraeli will always be the centre of myth. His acknow. 
ledged wit and the glamour of his mysterious figure have 
made him a personality to which floating stories naturally 
attach themselves. Mr. Sichel’s book contains many, some 
trivial enough, but a few so admirable that it is difficult to 
refrain from quotation. We will content ourselves with the 
tale of the occasion when he made a classical quotation in the 
House, and added: “which, for the sake of the successful 
capitalists around me, I will now try to translate,”—a piece 
of Parliamentary irony borrowed, however, from Sheridan, 
who, quoting Greek, added: “ which I will now translate for 
the benefit of the country gentlemen.” Irony is, indeed, one 
of the keys with which we may unlock this Asian mystery. 
“T write in irony and they call it bombast,” was Disraeli’s own 
criticism of his work in fiction. If by irony we mean some- 
thing nobler than sareasm, this “luciferous phrase” goes far 
to explain Disraeli’s whole career. 

It will be long before Englishmen lose interest in that 
strange being who so greatly influenced their destinies. If 
genius be, as Bolingbroke defined it, “great coolness of 
judgment united to great warmth of imagination,” then few 
have a more indisputable claim to it. Nor must we forget 
that high quest of the public good which glorified all his 
career. To quote his own summary :— 

“Throughout my public life I have aimed at two chief results, 
Not insensible to the principle of progress, I have endeavoured to 
reconcile change with that respect for tradition which is one of 
the main elements of our social strength ; and in external affairs 
I have endeavoured to develop and strengthen our Empire, 
believing that a combination of achievement and responsibility 
elevates the character and condition of a people.” 





THE ANTI-JACOBIN.* 


THE excellent selection from the prose and verse of the Anti- 
Jacobin which Mr. Lloyd Sanders has judiciously edited for 
Messrs. Methuen’s “ Little Library ” recalls attention to the 
work of Canning and his associates at a most appropriate 
time. For when certain deductions have been made, many of 
the tendencies which the Anti-Jacobin combated are hardly 
less provocative of satirical reprobation now than in 1797. 
England still needs to be saved from the candid friend—“ the 
friend of every country but his own”—from the votaries of 
“ simpering Freedom,” from the political Jellybys who excited 
the protests of the “New Morality.” Allowance must cer- 
tainly be made in Canning’s case for the zeal of the convert, nor 
can it be denied that in his desire to “ score off ” his opponents 
he subjected extremists and moderates alike to indiscriminate 
obloquy. As Mr. Lloyd Sanders reminds us, his anti-Revolu- 
tionary zeal caused him to confound good men with rogues, 
and to ignore private virtue or conspicuous literary ability ; and 





* Selections from the Anti-Jacobin, together with Some Later Poems by George 
Canning. Edited by Loyd Sanders, ‘ The Little Library.’? London: Methuea 
and Co, [1s, 6d, net.) 
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thus it came about that the Anéi-Jacobin overshot its mark, 

‘ce, a8 Southey observed, its ridicule prevented those who had 
tly changed their opinion from avowing their real senti- 
pe But if Canning and his associates in their vehement 
e aaailio were occasionally guilty of injustice to honest 
men, it must be admitted that their critical instinct was 
eldom at fault. It was only the inferior work of writers 
of talent—such as Southey’s unfortunate experiments in 
uantity—or of genius—as in the case of Goethe’s dramas— 
that they set themselves to gibbet. As their latest editor aptly 
hrases it, one aim of their campaign was to exterminate 
halderdash, and they made no mistake in their choice of 
subjects. Readers of George Eliot’s Theophrastus Such may 
remember @ curious passage in which, while deploring the 
excesses of burlesque and parody, she dismally forecasts a 
tine in which Hamlet and similar masterpieces will only 
survive for purposes of comparison with the travesties which 
have dethroned them in the popular estimation. As a 
corrective to this as yet unfulfilled prediction, we may note 
that Canning and his friends have succeeded, though without 
intending it, in conferring a sort of spurious immortality on 
the pretentious doggerel of Payne Knight and the ponderous 
outpourings of Erasmus Darwin. In the case of Payne 
Knight,as Hayward justly observed, “The Progress of Society” 
is rather imitated than burlesqued in “ The Progress of Man,” 
and reference to the original may be dispensed with. But 
for a full enjoyment of “The Loves of the Triangles” a 
cursory perusal of some passages in Darwin’s “ Loves of the 
Plants” is necessary. 


The various aims of the band of satirists are well sum- 
marised in the opening lines of “The New Morality,” notably 
in the following couplets :— 

“To drive and scatter all the brood of Lies, 
And chace the varying Falsehood as it flies ; 
The long arrears of Ridicule to pay, 
To drag reluctant Dulness back to day.” 
On the remarkable intellectual equipment of the chief con- 
tributors to the Anti-Jacobin it is hardly necessary to insist. 
Indeed, one may say without exaggeration that Canning during 
the brief life of that meteoric journal established a “corner” 
in the satiric talent available on the Ministerial side. Two of 
his band had already graduated in the school of pasquinade. 
George Ellis, the eldest of the quartet, whose abilities have never 
quite received due recognition, was a fine classical and English 
scholar, and had already won his spurs in the Rolliad; while 
Gifford, the working editor, afterwards known as the trans- 
lator of Juvenal, the editor of the Elizabethan dramatists and 
of the Quarterly Review in its “tartarly ” days, had three years 
earlier riddled the Della Cruscan school in his Baviad. Frere, 
an Etonian contemporary of Canning’s, added to exceptional 
linguistic accomplishments a wider culture, a more polished wit, 
anda more fluent turn for verse than any of his colleagues. 
Yet Canning has rightly been regarded as the “predominant 
partner.” Though he was at times outshone in sheer ingenuity 
by Ellis, and still more by Frere, as a phrase-coiner he excelled 
both—most of the familiar quotations are attributed to his pen 
—his choice of epithet was more deadly (e.g., “simpering 
Freedom,” as applied to the Whig sentimentalists), and above 
all, his humour was fresher, more modern, more audacious. 
There was a spontaneous effervescence—perhaps not uncon- 
nected with his lrish ancestry—about his happiest effusions 
which lends them a peculiarly engaging charm. In illus- 
tration of Canning’s irresponsible audacity as a Jampoonist 
one may turn to his attacks on Addington,—notably the 
“Anacreontic” and the song on “ Moderate Men and Moderate 
Measures.” For his modernity, his sense of the ludicrous, we 
are tempted to quote his exquisitely absurd burlesque on 
Payne Knight’s exaltation of the savage at the expense of 
civilised man :— 
“Let Us a plainer, steadier theme pursue— 
Mark the grim Savage scoop his light Canoe;— 
Mark the dark Rook, on pendant branches hung, 
With anxious fondness feed her cawing young ;— 
Mark the fell Leopard through the Desert prowl, 
Fish prey on Fish, and Fowl regale on Fowl ;— 
Lo! Libyan Tygers’ chawdrons Love assails, 
And warms, midst seas of ice, the melting Whales ;— 
Cools the crimpt Cod, fierce pangs to Perch imparts, 
Shrinks shrivell’d Shrimps, but opens Oysters’ hearts ;— 


First—to each living thing, whate’er its kind, 
Some lot, some part, some station is assign’d. 
The Feather’d Race with pinions skim the air— 
Not so the Mackarel, and still less the Bear : 
This roams the wood, carniv’rous, for his prey ; 
That with soft roe, pursues his watery way :— 
This slain by Hunters, yields his shaggy hide ; 
That, caught by Fishers, is on Sundays cried.— 


But each contented with his humble sphere, 
Moves unambitious through the circling year ; 
Nor e’er forgets the fortunes of his race, 

Nor pines to quit, nor strives to change, his place. 
Ah! who has seen the mailed Lobster rise, 

Clap his broad wings, and soaring claim the skies ? 
When did the Owl, descending from her bow’r, 
Crop, ’midst the fleecy flocks, the tender flow’r ; 
Or the young Heifer plunge with pliant limb 

In the salt wave, and fish-like strive to swim ? 

The same of Plants— Potatoes ’Tatoes breed ; 

* _Uncostly Cabbage springs from Cabbage-seed ; 
Lettuce to Lettuce, Leeks to Leeks succeed ; 
Nor e’er did cooling Cucumbers presume 
To flow’r like Myrtle, or like Violets bloom. 
—Man, only,—rash, refin’d, presumptuous Man, 
Starts from his rank, and mars Creation’s plan.” 

The debt that Canning owed to the collaboration of his 
friends, especially Frere, cannot be overlooked; indeed, 
perhaps the most irresistible of all the contributions to the 
Anti-Jacobin was “ The Rovers,” which sprang from the clash 
of three, or even more, wits. None the less, the fact remains 
that the vitality of these squibs is due primarily to the peculiar 
qualities in which Canning stood pre-eminent. His work was 
more enjoyable to read, much in the sume way that a fine 
amateur batsman is more enjoyable to watch than a great 
professional. Mr. Sanders has done well to include in his 
collection specimens of the prose contributions to the Anti- 
Jacobin, of which a brilliant parody of Erskine’s florid, egotistic 
oratory is the most notable, and Pitt’s “ Review of the Session” 
the most instructive to the historical student. Itis possible that 
at the moment the purely journalistic work of Gifford served 
the purpose of the party more effectually than the verses 
contributed by Canning, Ellis, and Frere. But the poems, 
though they must have appealed to a limited audience, have 
lived, while the prose has been relegated to the limbo of “files,” 
for the sufficing reason that the former were salted with true 
wit and condensed within a narrow compass much legitimate 
criticism of “the milk of human kindness turned to butter,” 
of exotic sentiment, pseudo-science, and other essentially 
un-English traits and* movements. Nothing so effective of 
the kind has been done since, and it may be safely predicted 
that the decline of classical studies will still further diminish 
the chances of successful emulation. The debt of the Anti- 
Jacobins to the classical exemplars is confessed in almost 
every page; and though the influence of Pope’s heroic couplet 
is manifest, it is to the spirit of Horace, to the audacity of 
Aristophanes, above all to the heavy-metalled lines of 
Juvenal, that we must look as the ultimate source of their 
most effective and most swashing blows. 


This little volume, though disfigured by a few misprints, is 
areal pocket edition of an admitted classic, and Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders, beyond an occasionally too manifest desire not to 
let the “ Whig dogs” have the best of it, has done his work 
as literary chaperon and commentator with intelligence, 
vigour, and tact. 


A PLEA FOR STATISTICS.* 
In one of the most remarkable of his essays Sir Robert 
Giffen, writing during the Fair-trade discussion in 1882, 
called attention to the appeal which had been made in 
magazine articles, and other vehicles of popular controversy, 
to statistics, as showing how very little the study of such 
subjects had advanced, not merely amongst the multitude, 
but amongst the classes who are most carefully and highly 
cultivated. “There has been,” he remarked, “a great hash of 
figures indicating that those who use them have hardly the 
rudiments of statistical ideas, whether true or false.” It is to 
be feared that a similar “ hash of figures” has characterised 
the periodical literature and the utterances of politicians 
during the last year, in which the perplexity of the public has 
been intensified by the singular reticence of the only authority 
—that of Government—which is in a position to lead and 








* (1) Economic Inquiries and Studies. By Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.B. 2 vols. 





Then say, how all these things together tend 
To one great truth, prime object, and good end? 


London: G,. Bell and Sons, (21s. net.]|——(2) National Progress mn Wealth and 
Trade. By A. L. Bowley. London: P.S, Kingand Son, [2s. net. J ' 
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influence opinion by interpreting the figures. So contradictory 
indeed have been the contending voices that the plain man is 
inclined to take refuge in scepticism on the whole subject. 
Nor is he, perhaps, greatly to be blamed. For there is, as Sir 
Robert says— 

“No royal road to this branch of learning any more than to 

other branches...... Patience and labour are required of all 
who would enter into the field. ..... We can show not only by a 
statement of principles, but by the actual steps necessary in 
applying the statistics, how much consideration is required in the 
application of figures which appear very simple, and how difficult 
it is to arrive at correct views...... I am saying nothing to 
imply any doubt of conclusions which are arrived at after a 
sufficient study of all the facts. There are conclusions in all 
studies which it is hard for the unlearned to follow, but they are 
none the less certain to those who care to learn.” 
If the public has now some glimmering of the fact that 
figures are not always what they seem, it is due primarily to 
the labours of Sir Robert Giffen, for he writes with a genius 
for seeing his way through masses of statistics, a clearness and 
caution in exposition, and a boldness and certainty in drawing 
conclusions which make essays like those republished in the 
two volumes before us (with a new and important final 
chapter on the present economic conditions and outlook) 
fascinating even to the uninitiated. It is not very credit- 
able to the Government of a great country that the 
interpretation of official statistics should be left to out- 
side workers, most of whom have not had Sir R. Giffen’s 
advantage of a long official connection with them. If it were 
not for the annual Budget statement and the valuable 
Reports of Royal Commissions on special points, the public, 
not to say the Government itself, would be left almost in the 
dark as to the economic tendencies of the time, in spite of 
the many volumes of figures annually issued from the press; 
and the result of this general ignorance is seen in the un- 
certainty, and even panic, into which the country is thrown by 
a discussion like that now raging. Improvement, indeed, there 
has been in details during recent years, but it is only necessary 
to refer to the list of subjects recently mentioned by Lord 
Goschen upon which some definite information should be 
placed before the country to see how much remains to be 
done. He asks, with the authority of the only statesman 
now living who understands statistics and their importance, 
for fuller information on the following questions: the home 
trade, the trade in “neutral” markets, the incidence of taxa- 
tion, the amount of our holding of foreign securities, and the 
nature of the excess of imports. Much more needed, it seems 
to us, than a theoretical study of statistics in the Universities, 
which Sir R. Giffen somewhere recommends, is a serious 
attempt on the part of the Government to improve our 
methods and sources of information, and to co-ordinate, 
summarise, and explain the bearings of the statistical Blue- 
books published by several different and unconnected public 
Departments. If an Intelligence branch is needed, as we are 
constantly told, for military or foreign affairs, much more is 
it required to deal with the facts and phenomena of the 
national economy. But as long as knowledge of this kind is 
looked upon as a waste of time in practical administration, 
and conclusions drawn from such knowledge as spéculations 
oisives, so long shall we be content to live from hand to 
mouth, and find ourselves at the mercy of public clamour, 
sometimes honest, but sometimes also interested. 


Glancing through the various essays and addresses in Sir 
Robert Giffen’s volumes, it is almost startling to find how 
many of his ideas have become the accepted data in English 
statistical discussion. The fiscal controversy has produced 
nothing in the way of arguments which had not been long antici- 
pated by him in his papers on “The Use of Import and 
Export Statistics” (1882) (with its analysis of the causes of 
the excess of imports), and “The Recent Rate of Material 
Progress in England ” (1887), though in his final essay he brings 
out in an interesting manner what the home market means, 
how preponderating and unassailable is its position in all 
civilised countries, and what special advantages are possessed 
by Great Britain,—“ all the assets to the good,” in short, 
“which facilitate every form of home industry, so that the 
United Kingdon, if it is not so well placed as other nations for 
the primary industries of agriculture and mining, has yet 
advantages of its own as a place of residence and for carrying 
on all other industries in which no other community exceeds it.” 
Sir Robert gives little countenance to the economic distinction 





so often insisted on between primary and subsidiary inde 


tries :— 
ec eed eta tales 
x s dec relative i i 
to the suai od taamamcnaie te ail directions whith seed due 
business into new channels, and that the smaller place of re ring 
in our exports is a sign of progress and not of retrogression 
But it is impossible in a few lines to give an impression of the 
facts and arguments which these and other essays contain, 
essays on the most varied subjects which are treated with 
masterly suggestiveness. We can but suggest that any 0 
who wishes to regain the peace of mind which only a an vif 
hensive outlook based on the essential facts and under! nt 
conditions of our national life can give should study them fo 
himself. Specially illuminating, perhaps, is a short pa : 
called “The Statistical Century,” in which the peed 
population, its effect on the balance of power as between 
Western States, and the result that the “ forces of Civilisation 
as against those of the black and yellow races” (peopled u 
to the limits of subsistence under centuries-old conditions, and 
therefore incapable of expansion) “have become practically 
irresistible,” are described, with the suggestions that the 
dilemma stated by Malthus may at length become a practical 
question for European nations, and that “new markets” are 
to be looked for among the growing millions of the advanced 
peoples rather than by struggles for the possession of territory 
occupied by savage or semi-civilised races. 


There is one point, however, as to which Sir R. Giffen’s 
treatment seems to us unsatisfactory, or at any rate open to 
misconstruction. We refer to his discussion of taxation in 
relation to growth of the national income. In his paper en. 
titled “A Financial Retrospect,” read in 1902, as the outcome 
of certain letters addressed to the Times, he proves con- 
clusively (omitting, however, the startling growth of local 
taxation) that the burden of Imperial taxation has grown 
less rapidly than the capacity of the population to bear 
it. The main thesis of the paper is the necessity for 
enormously enhanced Army and Navy Estimates. It may 
be true that £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 a year for these 
purposes is a very small percentage of the national income, 
The real question, however, is how much of that income is 
available for taxation without either hampering trade or 
depressing the standard of comfort or of necessaries to which 
the working classes of this country have become accus- 
tomed. We agree that, as far as merely commercial con- 
ditions are concerned, there is no excuse for, and but 
little prospect of any serious application of, Protectionist 
doctrines. The real danger is threatened by the necessity of 
raising an immense and increasing revenue, which will be 
used as an irresistible argument for increased indirect taxa- 
tion; and indirect taxation, in the present temper of one at 
least of the great political parties, is certain to lead to Pro- 
tective taxes. Perhaps the chief triumph of the Free-trade 
policy has been the increasing substitution of direct for in- 
direct taxation, thereby placing the burden on the shoulders 
of those best able to bear it. The result has been that without 
apparent premeditation (for the incidence of taxation has 
never expressly occupied the attention of English Finance 
Ministers) the system of taxation in this country has long 
been, from the point of view of social justice, more scientifically 
sound than that of any other great civilised State, with political 
results of the most satisfactory kind. In advocating, as he 
seems to do, a larger resort to indirect taxation, Sir R. Giffen 
ignores this great achievement. The conclusion we should 
draw from his figures is that even with a greatly increased 
expenditure there is nothing unreasonable in maintaining the 
established proportion between direct and indirect taxation; 
and that the direct taxes are a no greater burden on the 
richer classes than the indirect taxes are upon the poor. 
More especially is this the case if, as in recent years in 
Germany, the wealth of the upper classes has been growing 
at a proportionately greater rate than that of the working 
classes. 


We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the work 
of a younger statistician who bids fair to take up the mantle 
of Sir Robert Giffen. Mr. Bowley’s little book on the 
national progress since 1882 is by far the most valuable con- 
tribution we have yet seen on the statistical side of the fiscal 
controversy. In less than one hundred pages he sums up 
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ith admirable method the whole facts bearing on wealth and 
at which can be gleaned from published figures, and pro- 
that “our information, so far as it goes, suggests that 
remarkable and stable progress has been made in recent 
in those aspects of national well-being which are 
y considered in measuring prosperity.” We wish, 
to draw particular attention to his mention of the 
ints on which information is lacking, as confirming in the 
strongest way (by means of practical suggestion) what we 
have urged about the necessity of a serious effort to improve 
the official statistics. It is certain that these statistics, like 
those of other countries, “are insufficient to bear the strain of 
any general inquiry”; and it is not too much to say that if 
some Chancellor of the Exchequer could be induced to study 
and give effect to the moderate and perfectly feasible sug- 
gestions contained in the last three pages of this admirable 
pamphlet, he would be doing the country a service little 
inferior in value to any which have been conferred upon it by 


the most eminent of his predecessors. 


very 


however, 





SIR JOHN MOORE.* 


Tux publication of Sir John Moore's Diary is an event of 
the highest importance, both from a military and an historical 
point of view. Few men of his time had a larger or more 
varied experience than Moore; he wrote with vigour and 
lucidity ; and as he was a keen judge of men, his comments 
upon those he encountered are always shrewd. Sir F. 
Maurice has filled up the blanks which are inevitable in a 
hastily compiled journal with excellent wisdom and profound 
research. He is a loyal champion of Sir John Moore, prepared 
todo battle against all comers. Indeed, the one fault of Sir 
F. Maurice’s editing is an excess of zeal: the latter half of 
the second volume has too much the air of a pamphlet, and the 
reputation of Moore might more confidently be left to itself 
than the editor of his Diary seems to think. Now and again 
Sir F. Maurice employs the language of exaggeration. We 
would not by a single word underrate the splendid achieve- 
ment of Moore’s retreat upon Corunna, but to call it “the 
boldest, the most successful, the most brilliant stroke of 
war of all time” is to give the adversary a weapon which 
he is not slow to use. On the other hand, there is some 
excuse for this exaggeration. Sir John Moore, not being a 
“Minister's general,” and being, moreover, a man of strong 
views, with a habit of expressing them, has not escaped the 
obloquy which so often overtakes soldiers. Strangely enough, 
he has been denounced as a Whig general on no better 
ground than that he was praised by Napier, and he has 
suffered unjustly for this partisanship. But the truth is that 
such politics as he had were Tory. On the Tory side he sat 
in the House, and for many years he enjoyed the confidence 
of William Pitt. 


However, it should be possible, after the lapse of a century, 
to look upon Sir John Moore with an impartial eye, and, if we 
rid our mind of controversy, we shall find in these two volumes 
the picture of a singularly full and active career. Moore was 
born a soldier. He never wavered a moment in the choice of 
a profession. When he was fourteen, Joseph II. offered him 
rapid promotion in the Austrian Army, if he would accept a 
commission; but Moore already cherished the ambition of 
“thrashing the Monsieurs,” and, when he was fifteen years of 
age, he obtained an ensigncy in the 51st Regiment, then 
stationed at Minorca. But it was in America that he was 
first under fire, and it is thus that he describes his experience 
to his father :-— 

“I was upon picquet on the morning the rebels landed. I got 
some little credit, by chance, for my behaviour during the engage- 
ment. To tell you the truth, not for anything that deserved it, 
but because I was the only officer who did not leave his post too 
soon. I confess that at the first fire they gave us, which was 
within thirty yards, I was a good deal startled, but I think this 
went gradually off afterwards.” 

At twenty-two Moore was in Parliament, where he gave a 
loyal support to Pitt, and won the approbation of Edmund 
Burke. But he did not long devote himself to politics; fight- 
ing was his real trade, and at thirty years of age he was in 
Command of the 31st. The next few years he spent in Corsica, 
and though at the outset he thought highly of Paoli, he soon 


zon Diary of Sir John Moore, Edited by Major-General J. F. Maurice, 
“B. 2vols, London: Edward Arnold. [30s, net. ] 








saw reason to revise his opinion of the Corsican patriot. He 
also disagreed profoundly with Sir Gilbert Elliott, and it is 
difficult to follow the dispute with much interest. After 
service in the West Indies, he was sent to Ireland to aid in sup- 
pressing the rebellion of ’98, and he did his best to meet the 
French invaders. They surrendered, however, before Moore 
had a chance of an encounter, but he saw the prisoners 
pass through Carrick-on-Shannon. “Their commander,” says 
he, “a chef de bataillon, was a mulatto; the officers in general 
a blackguard looking set.” Meanwhile, Moore was establish- 
ing his reputation upon a firm basis. Brownrigg, the Duke 
of York’s military secretary, wrote to Moore’s father in 1799: 
“very one admires and loves him; and you may boast of 
having as your son, the most amiable man, and the best 
General, in the British service. This is a universal opinion, 
and does not proceed from my partiality alone.” And now 
it was Moore’s good fortune, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, to 
have the great chance of his life, and he took every advantage 
of it. 


Sir F. Maurice very properly insists on the importance of 
the success attained in Egypt by Cochrane and Moore, who 
managed the landing of the troops in concert. The landing 
was managed with the utmost skill, and it was an auspicious 
commencement of a triumphantly successful campaign. The 
French army was driven back without difficulty, and our 
victory was only marred by the death of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. To Moore was assigned the delicate task of escort- 
ing a French army fully armed and equipped, in number 
twice as large as his own force, to the sea. But no prisoners 
were ever more pleased with their captivity than the 
French. Their one ambition was to return home; they 
hankered after France and service with Napoleon; and they 
roundly declared that nothing would ever induce them to 
return to Egypt, that land of misery. After the Treaty of 
Amiens, Moore devoted himself to the making of an army. 
Concerning the work which he did at Shorncliffe there is no 
dispute. His very harshest critics pronounce it excellent. 
He believed in efficiency as passionately as the prophets of 
to-day, and as he had a genius for organisation, he did more 
than any man of his time for the drilling and equipment of 
the British Army. ‘“'To awaken the faculties of those under 
him,” says Sir William Napier, “by inspiring and teaching was 
one of Sir John Moore’s qualifications for command. At 
Shorncliffe Camp he devised such improvements in drill, 
discipline, dress, arms, formation, and movements, as would 
have placed him for military reforms beside the Athenian 
Iphicrates, if he had not the greater glory of dying like 
the Spartan Brasidas.” Some years after, in 1809, Colborne 
declared that Sir Arthur Wellesley “was then pursuing the 
French with troops essentially improved at least, if not 
formed by Moore.” 


There is no episode in the book more interesting than 
Moore’s visit to Ferrol in 1804. Pitt had designed a descent 
upon this stronghold, and offered the command to Moore. 
But the general was not satisfied that the place could 
easily be taken, and he therefore visited it in secret with 
Admiral Cochrane. The Admiral, rash and intrepid as usual, 
Suggested a visit to the town. He and Moore’s brother were 
dressed in blue jackets, and he brought with him a couple of 
fowling-pieces and some dogs on the pretence of shooting; 
but the Spanish soldiers detected them, and it was only by 
cunning that they returned to their ship, and that Moore 
escaped the fate of aspy. However, from the moment that 
Sir John quarrelled with Castlereagh Sir F. Maurice’s book 
becomes, as we have said, highly controversial. That Castle- 
reagh was wrong and Moore right there is no doubt; and the 
General not only controverted the Minister with great 
courage, but remained unto the end staunch in his own 
opinions. Sir F. Maurice proves clearly enough that Moore’s 
phrase to Castlereagh—“remember, my Lord, I protest 
against the expedition, and foretell its failure”—which has 
been so often quoted against Sir John, meant no more than 
a disapproval of the command being given to Sir Hew 
Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard. But in presence of 
Moore’s last campaign, we are content not to discuss but to 
admire. Whether or not the retreat upon Corunna is the 
most brilliant stroke of war of all time, it certainly yields to 
none in the essentials of drama and passion. It is at oncea 
lofty and shameful episode. Even im the grandeur of the 
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commander we cannot forget the orgies wherewith the 
soldiers disgraced their march. But the final victory claims 
pardon for all; and though Sir John Moore died at the 
moment of triumph, he died in the full knowledge that 
Soult’s army was defeated, and that the salvation of Spain 
was still possible. 





NOVELS. 


DWALA.* 
Mr. CALDERON, whose adventures in fiction have hitherto been 
chiefly in the nature of joyous and irresponsible extravaganzas, 
plunges in the volume before us into the deeper and more 
dangerous waters of tragi-comedy. In regard to the main- 
spring of the plot—the introduction of the Missing Link into 
the very heart of a sophisticated civilisation—Mr. Calderon 
has been forestalled by more than one writer (notably by 
Peacock), but his treatment of the situation is so entirely 
original that it is unnecessary to insist on superficial 
resemblances. If the theme be old, there is so much novelty 
in his variations that Mr. Calderon has no need to cry a 
plague on those qui nostra ante nos dixerunt. More than 
that, he is under no obligations to the contemporary author 
who beyond all others is given to delineating the impact 
on our social structure of some grande et conspicwum mon- 
strum,—Mr. H. G. Wells. Of the coldly circumstantial 
methods of the Sage of Sandgate there is not a trace in the 
volume before us. Mr. Calderon’s drafts on the credulity of 
the reader are not confined to his premises, but extend right 
up to the final catastrophe. Even at the outset his Missing Link 
is endowed with articulate human speech, and once removed 
from his primeval forest, adapts himself to his new surround- 
ings with astonishing rapidity. The gap of thousands, possibly 
millions, of years is bridged in a few months, and with lightning 
rapidity the savage passes through the phases of social lion, 
man of fashion, politician, and Premier. This frank disregard 
of the canons of probability affords a clue to the author's 
main aim. He has obviously no intention, as Mr. Wells has 
in his stories starting from a somewhat similar “ take-off,” to 
exhibit the disintegrating effect on society of a wholly new 
and unparalleled phenomenon. He has, unless we entirely 
misread his meaning, availed himself of a fantastic apparatus 
—a pithecus ex machind—to illustrate the slenderness of the 
barrier that divides the primitive man from the most elaborate 
product of civilisation. Thus he chooses to represent his 
promoted ape as finding his true and only affinity in a certain 
Lady Wyse, “the fine flower of all that is most artificial and 
decadentin England.” Their meeting at a fashionable evening 
party is likened to that of two augurs :— 

“©QOh, you’re the Black Prince,’ said Lady Wyse, ‘the Wild 
Man from Borneo that everybody talks about?’ Lady Lillico 
quailed, and vanished through the floor. Howland-Bowser looked 
round the room, chin up, and walked off with the air of an arch- 
deacon at a school-treat. ‘How delightful!’ pursued the insolent 
lady slowly. ‘ Of course you are a Mahommedan, and carry little 
fetishes about with you, and all that.’ Her eyes were directed 
vaguely at his shirt-studs. Looking down from above he saw only 
the lids of them, long-lashed and iris-edged, convexed by the eye- 
balls, like two delicate blue-veined eggs. She raised them at last, 
and he looked into them. It was like looking out to sea. She 
looked into his: and it was as if a broad sheet of water had passed 
swiftly through the forest of her mind, and all the withering 
thickets, touched by the magic flood, had reared their heads, put 
forth green leaves, blossomed, and filled with joy-drunk birds, 
singing full-throated contempt and hatred of mankind. The 
energy to hate, seared with the long drought of loneliness, was 
quickened and renewed by this vision of a kindred spirit. For 
she too was a monster. Not a monster created, like Dwala, at 
one wave of the wand by Nature in the woods; but hewn from 


altitudes far above the world where such things were, ‘They way 
two comets laughing their way through space together.” > "*™ 
As to the precise nature of their mutual understandj 
Mr. Calderon does not vouchsafe us many illuminati 
details, It is enough that Lady Wyse becomes the Pringe’ 
Egeria, and that the discovery of his secret does not phen 
her from carrying out with him the great joke of eleyat: 
the Missing Link to the Premiership. The joke is heightened 
by the fact that the Prince has subscribed liberally to the 
equipment of an expedition to recapture an escaped Missi 
Link,—none other than himself; it assumes a tragic wae 
plexion when, on his reaching the summit of power, he is 
smitten with consumption, the theft of some papers reveals 
the secret to the world, and he is hustled out of the country, 
dying at sea on the return journey to Borneo. 

In more than one respect Mr. Calderon's strange fantasy 
invites comparison with that of Mr. Chesterton recently 
noticed in these columns. We find the same difficulty in 
extracting a moral, lesson, or meaning; the same alternation 
of moments of intense seriousness with moments of riotous 
farce; the same ironic contrast between the futility of indi. 
vidual effort and cosmic indifference. Mr. Calderon’s night. 
mare, however, suffers from the added drawback that while hig 
monster-hero is far too incredible to excite the compassion he 
is intended to provoke, none of the other characters possesses 
any claim to sympathy or respect. There are some excellent 
episodes and clever caricatures of various social and political 
types, but when it is impossible for the reader to tell whether 
he is meant to laugh or cry, he ends by doing neither, Mr, 
Calderon’s method is too sketchy to be impressive, his satire 
too anarchical to be convincing. One rises from the perusal 
of Dwala bewildered and dismayed by the misdirected 
expenditure of so much talent on the working out of 4 
fantastic plot on lines which nothing short of genius could 
render engrossing. 





Uriah the Hittite. By Dolf Wyllarde. (W. Heinemann. 63,)— 
No one can fairly complain of being surprised into reading a dis. 
agreeable novel if he deliberately opens a work called Uriah the 
Hittite. In this book Mr. Wyllarde treats a motive which is as 
old as the time of David in a powerful manner. It must be 
confessed, however, that there is an extra spice of treachery 
about the conduct of Evelyn Gregory, the Administrator of Key 
Island, for in sending his private secretary, Captain Lewin, into 
a post of responsibility and danger for which he is unfit Gregory 
betrays not only his secretary but his country. The whole story 
is a tangle of illicit love affairs, and gives an anything but 
pleasant picture of the results of forced inactivity on a small 
self-contained society. But there is, fortunately, no one in the 
book who has the slightest. pretence to attractiveness, so the 
reader can watch the different characters being overtaken by the 
Nemesis of their sins without feeling any great distress at their 
misfortunes. 

The Island Pharisees. By John Galsworthy. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—The hero of this book is a man who takes so jaundiced a 
view of life that he cannot believe in the bona fides of the ex- 
cellent commonplace people with whom he comes in contact, but 
accuses them all of being hypocrites. They are not hypocrites, 
being merely bores of a rather pronounced type, but their 
rational everyday behaviour is quite a relief to the reader after 
the magnificent but nebulous theories of life entertained by 
the hero, Mr. Richard Shelton. The interest of the story 
lies in the character-drawing, and it must be owned that the 
characters stand out distinctly in the picture, even when they 
are not true to real life. Most readers will probably feel much 
sympathy with Antonia, the heroine, for wishing to break off her 
engagement with Mr. Shelton, who describes himself (only in his 


the living rock by a thousand hands of men, slowly chipped and | own reflections, however) as “a man capable of sentiment, of 


chiselled and polished and refined till it reached perfection. 
Every meanness, every flattery that touched her had gone to 
her moulding; till now she was finished, blow-hardened, un- 
malleable ; the multiplied strokes slid off without a trace. Her 
position was known to all; there was no secret about it. The 
great blow that had severed the rough shape from the mass was 
struck, as it were, before the face of all the world. They might 
have taken her and tumbled her down the mountain side, to roll 
ingloriously into the engulfing sea. Instead of that they had set 
her on a pedestal, carved her with their infamous tools, fawned 
round her, swinging Lilliputian censers, seeking favour, and 
singing praise. She was a monster, and no one lace it. And 


rebellious sympathies, of a sort of untidiness of principle.” It 
is obvious from this extract that the speaker had another 
intolerable fault,—a complete absence of the sense of humour. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


= 5 eens 
STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS. 
Stanford’s London Atlas of Universal Geography. Third Edition. 


now at last she had met an equal mind: her eyes met other eyes (E. Stanford. 12 guineas.)—A visitor from another planet, say 
that saw the world as she saw it—whole and naked at a glance. | 2 Martian snatching a holiday from his labour of irrigation, would 
There was no question of love between them; they met in frozen not find anywhere an atlas of the earth that should altogether 








* Dwala. By George Calderon, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [38. 6a.) satisfy him. ‘To a person so detached from all local interests every 
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according to its intrinsic importance, its popu- 
cnt won printhead its importance in politics, 
to look into this magnificent atlas—one of the finest, we 
I stgon has ever been given to the world—he would not be satis- 
ra : What!’ he would say, ‘a map for the Channel Islands with 
fed. h dred thousand inhabitants, and a map for France with its 
a sitions!” But, then, we do not have visitors from other 
planets, and the genuine cosmopolitan is almost as rare. What a 
itish publisher has to do is to consider British tastes and require- 
eid that the publisher of the London Atlas has set himself 
to do, on he has done it with distinguished success. Just four- 
atthe of the maps, eighty-three out of one hundred and ten, are 
‘ven to the British Empire. In the changes that have been 
made from the second edition the relative importance of various 
from the historical and political points of view has been 
dolyconsidered. Ten years ago, for instance, we were very much 
interested in the Pamirs; things have changed; we have ceased 
to care about these desolate mountains. It is true that the map- 
maker may be supposed to have gained by the delimitation of 
1895, but it sent the question into oblivion. The Pamirs map, 
sordingly, has disappeared. So has that of Madagascar. The 
country is definitely French, and it has ceased to be a favourite 
subject for geographical study. And the “Falkland Islands” 
have also disappeared. They are as much ours as ever, but 
larger interests have shut them out of view. On the other 
hand, sundry additions have been made which at once justify 
themselves to any one who will go in thought over the incidents 
of the last few years, whether in politics, or diplomacy, or maritime 
enterprise. A map of “ The Nile Valley, British East Africa, 
and Somaliland” does not need any commendation to the 
attention of a British reader; nor does one of “ West Africa, 
Showing the British Possessions” ; still less will a representation 
of British South Africa be deemed a superfluity. “The Yukon 
Country,” again, will have an interest for manyeyes. In another 
map (81) the results of the late arbitration in the Alaskan busi- 
ness are plainly set forth. Other developments and improve- 
ments may be noted. The atlas has always justified its name by 
giving an excellent map of Londor. There have been additions 
in this direction. A special chart has been added of the “ Port 
of London.” Our older readers will remember the “ Pool,” with 
its forest of masts. We have here clearly set forth the vast 
network of docks which now gives a more convenient shelter 
for the shipping. Recent discovery is represented by the 
«Antarctic Regions,” still largely a terra incognita, but showing 
manifest signs of the energy and enterprise of the men who 
make geography as great rulers and soldiers make history. 
Science, again, is represented by an admirable “Geological Map 
of the British Isles,” printed in colours which, in the way of 
distinctness, leave nothing to be desired. Among other novelties 
are “Sweden and Norway” and the “ Netherlands,” both pre- 
sented in fuller detail; and the Guianas, with the results of the 
Venezuelan arbitration. New Guinea appears on a larger scale, 
to accord with the increased importance which it has lately 
gained from the point of view of British interests. We con- 
gratulate the publisher most heartily on this new edition. We 
hope that his enterprise and generous treatment of the subject 
will meet with a due reward. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
fesorved for review in other forms. ] 





Visitation Charges. By William Stubbs, D.D. Edited by Canon 
E.E. Holmes. (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This volume 
contains the one charge delivered by Bishop Stubbs at Chester 
(1886), and the three (1890-93-96-99) delivered during his Oxford 
episcopate. To go through them in detail would be, of course, to 
review the ecclesiastical policy and legislation, and the theo- 
logical and ritual controversies, of nearly twenty years. Neces- 
sarily, too, there is some repetition in them. Bishop Stubbs was 
an “historical High Churchman”; no man could be better 
acquainted with the past of the Anglican Church. He had his 
Prepossessions, of which, indeed, learning does not dispossess its 
most zealous devotee; but he brought to the consideration of 
svery question of the day a candid spirit and sober judgment. 
This volume, therefore, is a storehouse of well-considered opinions. 
One or two matters we may note. The Bishop very rightly 
Protests against the method of the Roman controversialists who, 
starting with the resolution in no circumstances to admit the 
validity of Anglican Orders, dispute “such obscure points as 
who gave priest’s orders to Archbishop Tillotson, or was there 
not something uncertain about the canonical ordination of 


Archbishop Potter; or was Secker, or Butler, or this, or that, or 
the other, regularly baptized.” On dispensing the Bishop says: 
“T cannot make lawful things which are not lawful in Lent.” 
Allthat he could give was “counsel and sympathy.” He strongly 
deprecates clerical controversies in newspapers. “The weekly 
religious newspaper is a weckly religious trial, which it takes a 
long experience to enable me at least to bear religiously.” “The 
word Mass signifies that form of celebration which is proper to 
the Roman and unreformed Church of the West...... I would 
forbid the employment of the term absolutely, were I not appre- 
hensive that those who are so foolish as to use it would not be 
wise enough to obey my injunction.” 


Chats on English China. By Arthur Hayden. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net.)—This volume is a collection of papers which 
appeared originally in Our Home, and aims, says its author, at 
enabling “the possessors of old china to determine the factories at 
which their ware was produced.” The contents are not strictly 
limited to china proper ; three chapters are given to earthenware, 
in order “to increase the scope and usefulness” of the book, an 
object with which no one will be purist enough to quarrel. Such 
a volume certainly would seem to be deficient if it had nothing 
about “ Wedgwood,” and of Etruria china there was but little 
made. Derby, Chelsea, Bow, Worcester, Plymouth and Bristol, 
Lowestoft, Coalport, and Minton are the chief headings under 
which Mr, Hayden arranges his teachings about china proper. 
There are some scores of illustrations; marks are given; and 
there are some interesting lists of recent prices, taken, by per- 
mission, from the Connoisseur. A pair of Chelsea vases, 16} in. 
high, fetched £756 about two years ago. What an agonising 
anxiety they must be! We have no fault to find with Mr. Hayden, 
except that he sometimes digresses. If he was bound to quote 
Chaucer when he has to write about Bow, why quote Coleridge 
about Cologne? There are bad smells in both; so thereis an 
“M” in Monmouth and in Macedon. 


William Adams: an Old English Potter. Edited by William 
Turner. (Chapman and Hall. 30s. net.)—This is a contribution to 
the history of a Jarge subject, English pottery and its makers. 
“William Adams” isa generic name. There were four persons 
bearing it, all engaged in the work, and related to each other, 
who covered the period between 1745 and 1865. Here we have an 
account of their industry, copiously illustrated. This is nota 
book for detailed criticism, but we may generally describe it as a 
work on which industry has been unsparingly spent. 


Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Priestley. Written by Himself. (H.R. 
Allenson. 3s. net.)—The centenary of Priestley’s death—he died 
on February 6th, 1804—has been very appropriately com- 
memorated by a reprint of his autobiography. His own narra- 
tive is continued to his sixty-second year; the rest was added by 
his son. Of the Birmingham riot, in which his chapel and his 
house were burnt to the ground, he says nothing, referring the 
reader to separate publications. One cannot help thinking what 
curious contrasts the political history of Birmingham presents, 
—the scene of Church and King riots, and the leader in the 
Reform agitation—it was the men of Birmingham who were 
to march upon London—and, again, the champion of Free-trade 
become the supporter of Protection! There are some interesting 
illustrations, among them four portraits of Priestley; that by 
Fuseli is by far the most individual, though it has a ghostly 
look; that by Stewart hardly seems to represent the same man. 


One of “The King’s Classics” series (A. Moring) is The 
Enight’s Tale, by Geoffrey Chaucer, done into modern English 
by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat (1s. net). It is interesting 
to compare Professor Skeat’s presentment of Chaucer with 
Dryden’s. Dryden also professed to “turn these tales into 
modern English.” But in his preface he is chiefly concerned 
with showmg that the work was worth doing. “Chaucer is a 
rough diamond and must be first polished ere he shines”; one 
specific fault is that “he mingles trivial things with those of 
greater moment.” Here is an example of Dryden’s “ polishing ” 
and of his improving away the trivial things :— 


** Such dear-bought blessings happen every day, 
Because we know not for what things to pray. 
Like drunken sots about the street we roam ; 
Well knows the sot he hasa certain howe: 
Yet knows not how to find the uncertain place, 
And blunders on, and staggers every pace. 
Thus all seek happiness, but few can find, 

By far the greater part of men are blind.” 


Professor Skeat is content to give Chaucer as little changed, 
polished, or improved as may be :— 


“ Infinite harms in such-like things appear; 
We know not what it is we pray for here. 
We act as one that drunk is as a mouse; 





A drunken man well knows he has a houge, 
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But knoweth not which way will homeward lead; 
—_ slippery is the path ue Ag path indeed. 
et in this world, I trow, so wander we: 
‘With painful care we seek felicity, | 
Yet go astray full often, certainly.” 


“ Drunk as a mouse” clearly offended Dryden. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly Statement, April. 
(Office of the Fund, 38 Conduit Street, W. 2s. 6d.)—The most 
important article in this number is the Report (a continuation) 
of the “Excavations at Gezer,” by R. A. Stewart Macalister. 
There have been discovered a palaeolithic, a neolithic period (this 
latter with plentiful remains), an early Semitic, and a late 
Semitic. There appears to be no very definite evidence of a Hebrew 
occupation. The Hebrews, indeed, seem never to have had an 
undivided possession. Mr. Shaw’s account of the “Cedars of 
Lebanon” is reprinted, and Dr. E. W. Gurney Masterman continues 
his “ Dead Sea Observations.” 





Nzw Epirions anp Reprints.—In the series of “ Waistcoat 
Pocket Classics” (A. Treherne and Co., 6d. and 1s. net per vol.), 
The Eve of St. Agnes, by John Keats, and Sonnets from the 
Portuguese, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning.——In the “ Unit 


BIRTH. | 


Corprror.—To Mr, and Mrs. Athelstane Cordero: 
Moordene, Yelverton, Devon, a Daughter. >” °™ T™#day, Apeil 1g, 
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LIBERTY CRETONNEsS 
AND CHINTZES8 
IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPE 
FURNITURE COVERINGS & CURTAINS, 
7d. to 3s. 6d. per yard. Patterns post-free, 


I 
LIBERTY & CO. (tui (ezelearers ace, 
OS L E R, 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVIOES, 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FIrringg 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW, 











Library ” (Unit Library, Limited, 10d. net), The Poems of Richard 
Lovelace. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


--—< —--- 
Allbutt (T. C.), Notes on the Composition of Scientific Papers, cr 8vo 
ne gape ~~ net 3/0 
Anderson os R.), Pseudo-Criticism, cr 8vo .. are § (Nisbet) 3/6 
Andrews (E. B.), The United States in Our Own’ Time, ‘Bv0 
(Chatto & Windus) net 16/0 
patie (6. 2 B. ), The Beauty of Goodness, cr 8vo. ..(C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Banke ( vaca The Ethics of Work and Wealth. cr 8vo (Ww. Blackwood) net 5/0 
von), A System of Practical Surgery, 2 vols. 8vo 
Williams & Norgate) 63/0 
Bowker MG R.), Dynamo Motor and Switchband Circuits acirege net 6/0 
Bryden (H. A.), "History of South Africa, 1652-1903, cr 8vo . ..(Sands) 6/0 
jurgess (G.) and Irwin (W.), The og er 8v0 ...(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Carlyle (T.), New Letters of, 2 vols. 8 Fes -(Lane) net 25/0 
lare (A.), dal of Randalholme, cr oro "(Chatto Windus) 6/0 
me ay a Marriage, by * Nomad,” cr 8V0 ..,....00-0000 (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Cresswell (B. F. ). The Quantock Hills, cr 8vo ......(Homeland Assoc.) net 2/6 
Elson (L. C.) awe of American Music, imp BVO vessesses (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Emerson (B. B. K.), Alaska : Geology and Paleontology ...... (J. Murray) net 21/0 
Dekker ni % The Gull’s Hornbook, 4t0.........s000++ (De La More Press) net 7/6 
Fauna Hawaiiensis, Vol. III., Part TV., folio ......(Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Fletcher (H.), A. B. Z. of Our Own Nutrition, cr 8v0 .. .(B. F, Stevens) net 4/0 
Fletcher (H.), That Lost Waif, cr 8V0 ..........ssseseeseeeees (B. F. Stevens) net 4/0 
Fletcher (HL); The New Glutton or Epicure, cr 8vo...... (‘B. F. Stevens) net 4/0 
Fletcher (H.), The New Menticulture, cr 8vo .. ..(B. F. Stevens) net 4/0 
Flew (J.), Studies in Browning, cr 8V0 .......... (Cc ! 
e} Made of Money: a Novel, cr 8vo . 
t Souls in Bondage: a Novel, cr 8vo.... 
Gilbert (G. K.), Alaska: Glaciers and Glaciation, ro oO (J. Murray) net 21/0 
— (G.), British Mezzotinters : Thomas Watson and others 



















8vo sa cove .(A. H. Bullen) net 21/0 
Grub (H. G.), Builders’ Quantities, cr 8v0 ... (Methuen) 4/6 
By = oo I.), Physical Training for Women by cnyeneee Methods, 


.seeeee(Putnam) net 5/0 
Harman (2! G. we Studies from the Attic Drama, cr 8v0 .. ‘(Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Harper (C. G.), The Newmarket, Bury, Thetford, and Cromer Road, 8vo 
basnessemas & Hall) 16/0 
Harris (¢. H.), The Fishers : a Novel, cr 8vo .. Reus -(Lane) 6/0 
'W. B.), The Disa —-*\esemanadh of 7, er v0 #0 (Ww. Blackwood) 5/0 
m4 (L.), Kwaidan, cr ieee sssssesseeeess(ee Paul) net 5/0 
Hill (H.), A Race with Buin, cr 8v0_........ “(Ward & Lock 6/0 
Hinton C. H.), The Fourth Dimension, cr 8v ..(Sonnenschein 
Holden (G. F. , Lectures on the Revelation of S. John the Divine, 8vo 
Rees) net 6/0 
Home (G.), Yorkshire, North Riding, Painted and Described...(Black) net 7/6 
Horne (H. H.), The Philosophy of Education, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Horne (J), Starting Points for Speakers, Preachers, &c. ‘ineaween) 2 net 2/6 





Hueffer (F. M ), The Face of the Night: Poems, 12mo...... (Macqueen ae} 3/6 
Jepson (E.), The Admirable Tinker: a Novel, cr 8V0 ......s00scssseseeee 7 
Kennard (C.), Honour or Desire? Cr 8V0...........sssssesserensees igh i — 6/0 
Lewis (A. 8.), Acta Mythologica Apostolorum, 4to (Camb. aie <Sreun ot net 12/ /6 


Ditto, translation, net 6/0 


Maarte ay en )) Dorothea: a Novel, cr 8vo... ..(Constable) 6/0 
MeCarth . F.), Rome in Ireland, cr 8v0... or (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Macnaug ied (Ss. ), The Gift: a Novel, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 








Maguire (T. M.), Development of Tactics since 1888, SVO  .csccoees (Rees) net 3/6 
Marsh (R.), Miss Arnott’s Marriage: a Novel, cr BVO .ssseee (Long) 6/0 
Menpes (M. and D.), Venice, 8vo...... -(Biack) net 20/0 
Miller (E.), Rosabel: a Novel, cr 8V0........+++ tn einemann) 6/0 
Moore (F. F.), The Original Woman: a ‘Novel, ‘cr 8v0........-.. utchinson) 6/0 
Mortimer (A.G.), The Church’s Lessons for the Christian ace Part IT 
..(Skeffington net 2/6 












cr 8vo ... 
Munster (Countess of), ‘My ‘Memories and ‘Miscellanies, 8v0 ash) 12/6 
Nott (V.), The Journey’s End, and other Verses, cr 8vo...... ming) net 2/6 
O’Brien (Mrs. W.), Under Croagh Patrick: a Novel, er 8vo... -(Long) 6/0 
Peel (Mrs. C. 8.), The Single-Handed Cook: Recipes, er 8vo . .. (Constable) 3/6 
Pentonville Prison from Within, cr 8V0........scesserssssesssssensesesees (Greening) 6/0 


Reid (J.), Complete Clay Modelling, 4to.. ..(Simpkin) net 4/0 
Reports of the Cambri e Anthropological Expedition to ‘Torres Straits, 

Vol. V., 4to . snenueb is ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Rutherford (E. yy Radio-Activity, “Bv0. ikon -.(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Ricketts Ax 8.), The Prado an its Masterpieces, folio...... (Constable) net 105/0 
Riis (J. A.), Theodore Roosevelt, Man & Citizen (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Robinson (J. H.), Grandmother Mary, and other Poems (A. Heywood) net 3/6 
Roy (O.), The Awakening of Mrs. Carstairs : a Novel, cr 8vo (G. A. Morton) 6/0 
Stevens (A.), A Painter’s Philosophy, 12mo ....... (E. See net 2/6 
Stokes (Sir G. G.), Mathematical and Physical Papers, Vol. IV. » 8vo 

i. b. Univ. Press) 15/0 


Talbot (L. A.), Lance-in-Rest: a Novel, cr 8vo .... coves (Harper) 6/0 
Tracy (L.), The Albert Gate Affair, cr Byo .. (Ww Ward & Lock 6/0 
Tytler (S.), The Poet and his Guardian Angel, “cr 8v0.. ‘(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Vacaresco (. ), Kings and Queens I one Known, 8y0 . .-(Harper) 10/6 
Vandam (A. D.), Men and Manners of the Third Republic, 8v0. 

ages & Pp net 12/0 
‘Warden (G.), A Wise and a Foolish Virgin, cr 8vo... see (EF. Ve. White) 6/0 
Watson (M. A.), Without Wings: a Novel, cr 8vo..... (Foxwell) 6/0 





Witchell (C. A.), Nature’s Story of the Year, a (Unwin) 5/0 
‘Woodward (W. H.), Desiderius Erasmus Concerning the Aim and Method 
of Education, cr 8vo. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, We, 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREvEg, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 





INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.G, 


West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 
enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 


CEREBOS SALT. at Table or in the 


Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





ACCUMULATED FUND 0 £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS... tie than £12,000,000 
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Spring Season Renovations. 
HAM P TON S 83%0qihar 


An Experienced Representative fully competent to advise 
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RENOVATIONS of FIXTURES, 
RENOVATIONS of FURNITURE, 


and to prepare a competitive Estimate for same. + « 


Estimates HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd. 





Young (T. E.) and Masters @. % Insurance Office RN 5 2 Manage- 
ment, and Accounts, 8vo I, Pitman) net 3/6 
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WANCE ASSURANCE CO., LrD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





EstaBiisHxep 1824, 


Capital—8t Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 





LoRD WOLASCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 

mn. , G.C.V.0., 

= 9 Big tts Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

ty ro Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Bigyendish Bentinck, Esq. Ries, Lance, Fi, 

Fr. ‘Angustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
ena Bosanquet, Esa. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
ee ‘elm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Thome liam Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

eater Esq. Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge. 

ro C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
by Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

oe Ge Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 





AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


UBANCES Granted at current rates of Premi and 
Fine Ot and Capital Redemption Policies issued, a 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Moderate Bates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 


Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
Manager, 


application to 


ROBERT LEWIS, General 


IBRARIAN TO THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 


The Office of LIBRARIAN to the SOCIETY OF WRITERS TO HIS 
MAJESTY’S SIGNET, recently held by the late THOMAS GRAVES LAW, 
LL.D., being now vacant, applications for the Office, accompanied by twenty- 
five copies of testimonials, may be made, on or before May Ist next, to JO. 
MILLIGAN, Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Society, from whom any further information may be obtained, 

March 22nd, 1904. 


K iXG@sStTON-ON-THAMSES 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL. 
A Grammar School Founded 1352, 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT after July 31st, 1904, through retirement 
of the Rev. W. S. Inchbald, M.A., after 21 years’ service, 

a £100 per annum, and Capitation Fee of not less than £2 and not more 

There is a house, free of rates and taxes, accommodating 12 Boarders at 
fifty guineas, exclusive of tuition fees. 

Present numbers 60. 

The Head-Master must be under 40 and a Graduate in Honours of a Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom. 

pplications, with testimonials, to JOHN DURHAM, Esgq., Clerk to 

the Governors, Kingston-on-Thames, before May 14th. 

Copies of Scheme, price 6d., on application to the CLERK. 


IS ety er is REQUIRED at once for a large 

School for Girls in the South of England. Must be a Member of the 
Church of England. Experience, high qualifications, and unexceptional refer- 
ences essential. State clearly Church views, aud also salary. Copies only of 
testimonials should be sent.—Address, “ EDUCATION,” care of 8S. H. Benson, 
1 Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


LS HOUSEKEEPER to Elderly or Invalid Gentle- 
man.—Trained Nurse, Experienced Housekeeper, shortly disengaged, 
seeks above position. Would travel. References. Interview.—‘‘M.,” 14 
Medina Villas, Hove, Sussex. 























MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


tablished 
as 1837. I 


NS TITUTIONS 612358%o00. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 


to an addition 


of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application, 


London: 17 Kina Witt1am Struzt, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S,W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH. 





SUN 


FIRE OFFICE, 


68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
@ Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
PUNDS IN HAND cs.cccccccccccccccecccccccecccccccccccs £2,386,639. 


OMPANION.—A GENTLEMAN DESIRES POST 

as Companion to an Invalid or Elderly Man. Tall and strong. Under- 

stands massage. Total abstainer. References given and required.—Address, 
stating salary, ‘“‘ L. U. B.,” 6 Downshire Hill, Hampstead. 


XPERIENCED ENGLISH GOVERNESS DIS- 
ENGAGED after Easter holidays. Mathematics and Latin, London 
Matriculation; able to ony Boys thoroughly for School; 24 years last 
engagement. Aged 23, Near Chester preferred. Unexceptional references.— 
Address, L1048, Birchall’s Advertising Offices, Liverpool. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
MARTIN WHITE BENEFACTION. 
COURSE OF LECTURES IN SOCIOLOGY. 


Dr. HADDON, University Lecturer in Ethnology at Cambridge, will deliver 
a Course of TEN LECTURES on ‘‘SOCIAL EVOLUTION IN OCEANA,” 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C., at 4.30 p.m., on 
the following THURSDAYS, April 21st and 28th, May 5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th, 
June 2nd, 9th, 16th, and 23rd, 1904. 

Admission to the Lectures will be free, by ticket.—Tickets and detailed 
Syllabuses may be obtained from the SECRETARY, University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 


NIVERES IT FF OF LONDON. 
LECTURES ON ADVANCED BOTANY, 
Nine Lectures 
THE METABOLIC PROCESSES OF PLANTS 


g 
THE CHELSEA PHYSIC GARDEN, 8.W., 
By Professor J. REYNOLDS GREEN, Sc.D., F.B.S., 




















GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours; four 
buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 

Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM ann FREEBODY, Wiemore STREET, W. 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
és the Hair. 


Preservé 
Beautifies the Hair. 


Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 
10/6. Sold 


by Stores, Chemists, and 


Sizes, wey 7/- 
RO LAND’S, 67 Harrow GarpEN, LonpDon, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 





—. 





QPLENDID SEASIDE ESTATE 


‘ FO. 
pitable fer Public 


with fine 
COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS 


R SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


School, Naval, Military, Agricuitural, or other College, 


‘ ous Community, Convalescent Home, Sanatorium, &c., or for aYacht- 
ing and Sporting Property, with grand Building Sites for future develop- 
ment if desired, having the advantage of good River and Sea Bathing, Boating 


and Fishing. 


wlailicent climate and dry sandy soil, and an excellent supply of pure 


For full Particulars apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 
Tand and Estate Agents, 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





0 SCHOOL-MISTRESSES.—The Principal of an old- 
established, high-class Ladies’ School in N.W. of London seeks a 
PARTNER who could introduce Pupils. No — required from an 


‘xperienced lady having a large connection. Excel 


ent house, large —_ 


school well organised, bears a high reputation—Apply “T. T.,” care o 


May, 68 Fleet 





Street, E.C. 








on tive WEDNESDAYS, at 4.30 p.m., commencing on Wednesday, 
April 20th, 1904. 
There is no fee for the Course. Cards of Admission and a detailed Syllabus 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned, 





P. J. HARTOG, 
Academic Registrar. 
ONDON SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION, 
1904.—In the THEATRE, BURLINGTON HOUSE, ormance of 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” by the ELIZABETHAN STAGE 
SOCIETY, under the direction of Mr. WILLIAM POEL, on FRIDAY, 
April 22nd, at 4 o’clock. Preceded at 3.45 by a Short Address Dr. F. J. 
FURNIVALL.—Tickets and all particulars to be obtained from the SECRE- 
TARY, 90 College Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


St: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on APRIL 21, except for those 
taking Prelim, Science Classes ; for them the session begins on May Ist. __ 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
602 beds. 

Twenty-six Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes, of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year. 

tae of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 

ualification. 
be Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings ; and the 
athletic ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be hed in 
40 minutes from the hospital. : : 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


ee Sa H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon, Dean. 
T BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on APRIL 21st, 1904, 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. ‘ 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Uni- 
versity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
HARMER, .C., Cantab.,;Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, B.C. Sent 

‘4 Handbook forwarded on application. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Close to Oxford Circus, W. 


on SUMMER SESSION, 1904, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
pril. 

Full cepeetntiiiee for study are offered to Students preparing for any 
Examinations in Medicine and Surgery in the United Kingdom. 

Classes will be held in the following subjects:—Midwifery, Pathological 
Histology, Public Health, Anatomy, Practical Physiology and Histology, 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, Therapeutics, Mental Diseases with Clinical 
Demonstrations, Practical Pharmacy. 

Students entering in April are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholar- 
ships (value £100 and £60) awarded at the commencement of the ensuing 
Winter Session. The Broderip Scholarships, Governor's Prize, Hetley Prize, 
Lyell Medal, Leopold Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are awarded 
annually, the Murray Scholarship (in connection with the University of 
Aberdeen) every third year. 
P Eighteen resident appointments are open for competition annually, without 

ee. 

The composition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum for the diplomas of 
L.B.C.P., M.B.C.S., and L.S.A., is 135 guineas; or by three yearly instalments 
of 60, 50, and 35 guineas. 

For University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science instruc- 
tion, 145 guineas, or by instalments 155 guineas. For members of Universities 
recognised by the General Medical Council and other Students who have com- 
me their Anatomical and Physiological studies, the fee for admission as 

neral Students is 70 guineas, or by instalments 75 guineas. 

Students from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge entering in May 
are eligible to compete for the University Scholarship of £60 awarde.l at the 
commencement of the Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

The Residential College contains accommodation for thirty Students. 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to 


J. MURRAY, M.B., F.R.C.S., Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 





The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd. 
The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons ; 
and for the Government Medical Services. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 
to = Sata COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students entering in May 
are e le. 





| eee (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


The SUMMER SESSION WILL BEGIN on MAY 8rd, 1904. Students 
entering on that date can compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in 
October. Special classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London.—Particulars as to fees, scholar- 
ships, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss DOUIE, M.B. 

J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, April 21st. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; also instruc- 
tion in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 
an Art School. 

Students can Reside in the College. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, each one tenable for three years at Bedford 
College for Women, will be offered for competition in June, 1904 :— 
Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. 
Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 

Head of the Department—Miss H. ROBERTSON, B.A. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
a granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge held annually 
in December. 
ain Course of Lectures for Teachers on School Hygiene is held on Saturday 
ornings. 
Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON. 


Serre ce COLLEGE, LONDON, 





| asalaliasimaiad 








43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Visitor—The Right Rev, Lord BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 2Ist, 1904, 
Boarders are received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street. 
For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident. 
Special arrangements for Cricket and Swimming for School (see 
below) and College. 


————__ 
FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS For g 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGI ree 
N SANDALL ROAD, N.W. ATS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Mrs, BRYANT, D.Sc. 
School fees per term, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to 
ships are awarded annually to the value of about £300, There are then Scholes, 
houses —— by the Governors from fees from 51 to 70 guj te i 


The SUMMER TERM commences on MAY 5th, 1904,—“For alte annom, 


apply to the SECRETARY. 


re 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL Co, LT), 





i : IRLS’ 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Council, 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham, S.W. 
Mrs. JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. F. W. WOODHOUSE, S. James’, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Com; 
Mrs. CLEVELAND, Westbury, West Side, Clapham Common "~ 
Mrs. POUNTNEY (Hostel for Students), 14 Poynders Road Cla ham 
Prospectuses and other particulars can be obtained from the SHORE Park 
of the School or from the Head of each House, TARY 





RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER sT, STEPHEN 
WINDSOR.—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, ¢ : 
by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIS', assisted py eum 
Mistress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations, Good fiel t 

games. Great attention paid to health. Illustrated Prospectus on a} rnd 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers, Recognised b ab an. 
ot Kducation for the purposes of Section 3 (2) ii. of the Teachers’ Dear 
Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPERIOR 


Q MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, w 
Ke RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRalyind 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Seh . 
pndormar ten. Veer a am Right Rev, the Bishop of Tonia 
rincipal—Miss J. L. T sehen Gotlane’ Weseehan 

—Apply PRINCIPAL, & Fees, 60 gs, a your, 


ie, 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Te: 4 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring "renaht 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games Smit 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, ‘ 


4 LEMENTARY TEACHING for. LADIES.—FouR 
GIRLS who wish to take up Elementary Teaching can be RECEIVED 
on reduced terms in a recognised SECONDARY SCHOOL, and repared for 
a Qualifying Examination. Full share of school life and games, tive in Head. 
Mistress's House. COURSE BEGINS in MAY.—Full particulars on q pli. 
cation to Box 21, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Wie 














| INDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
49 ULLET ROAD, LIVERPOOL, ; 

‘a — Miss L. GREG, 

who has ha teen years’ experience in training young children 

added a BOARDIN G-HOUSE to her School, and is pier Be to ne mon 

of a limited number of children between the ages of 5 and 12, 

Pleasant, bright house, very healthily situated facing Sefton Park. Sanitation 

good. TheSchool is conducted on modern methods. Good musicand drawing, 

Great attention is given to physical training. Swedish Gymnasium with trained 

teacher.—Prospectus and references on application to Miss L. GREG. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given, 


ARGATE, CLIFTONVILLE, S. MARTIN’, 

EASTERN ESPLANADE.—High-Class Boarding School for Girls, 
Beautiful premises facing sea. Accomplished staff. Junior Department, 
Tennis, swimming, riding. Moderate fees. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE, 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss HUDDLESTONE, 
Fees 50 guineas for girls under 14. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 26th. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 
life. Refs, kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D’Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, dc— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life, Motto: “To 
follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 
resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,’’ Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, MA, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 























UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
ae children under 14. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ©. G. LUARD (Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford), 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, ril 26th. 
For all particulars apply to Miss LUARD, Queen’s Galane, 43 Harley St., W. 


EASIDE.—PARENTS GOING ABROAD & OTHERS. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Separate department for little Boys 
Delicate, backward, and little children receive great care. Thorough education, 
—Principals: Mr. and Mrs, SPARKE, Glencoil and Glenalmond, Deal, Kent, 





RIGHTON, W.—LADIES’ SCHOOL. Est. 1850. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2 and 3 WALSINGHAM MANSIONS. 
Beautifully situated on sea front. Modern Languages, Orchestra, Swimming, 
Riding, Hockey, Dressmaking, Cooking Classes. Mod. fees. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 

Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games, Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 








HE FINANCIAL DEPRESSION of present times has 
caused une: ted VACANCIES in an old-established superior HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS in N.W. of London. The Principal will therefore receive 
Pupils at half-fees, 50 guineas per annum inclusive. Exceptionally large staff of 
i Teachers, and every facility for advancement in Art, Languages, Science, 


kK) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by 


Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady = Hall, 

Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. 

oer Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
rchestra, 


London 


Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. 





&c. Excellent house, Sports.—Apply, Box 267, care of J. E, May, 68 Fleet 
Street, London, 


class-rooms. 
swimming, &, Care of health. No over-pressure,—Prospectus on application 


Large 
Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 





T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.— HIGH 
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ROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


‘Vad 

CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 

NTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
4 RESIDE MEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Stadents The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with tkat of 
Diplomas. of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
, ave) For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
{oc ‘Tiss MACKENZIE-SMITH, 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fax £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 


Poy dies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 

A high-class the care of fully qualified and trained teachers, 
educe Hend- Mistress will be pleased to send a Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 


consideration. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fen £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 


hool offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
Tah seeation (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
pe other professional men. ark 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 


and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration. 
—————— 

ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


T. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
S (ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 











For girls from seven years of age. 


There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 


“Fespoctns and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
‘ President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train ducated 
Ladies as Sciantific Teachers of Physical Education. Jl branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


E INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 

ised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: 
Mr.C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


om SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE. 
Inclusive terms, £75 a year. 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 
STEAD, HERTS. Asmall School particularly adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectus and full particulars 
on application.—Referencé kindly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq., 
M.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs, H. M. Draper, 74a Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 


ASTBOURNE, BONN, MEADS. High-class LADIES’ 
SCHOOL. Beautiful residence, close to sea and Downs. Excellent 
modern education and individual care. Field for hockey and cricket. School 
is highly reeommended.—Miss HILLIARD and Miss BARTON, Successors to 
Miss Coke Smyth. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. ‘Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectns with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


























“ DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air a wading from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 








RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELL¥VIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT aud Miss TARVER, 








T MONIOCA’S, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and 3 ~ 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school, Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career, 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4ra, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, May 4th. 

Applications for admission may be made to the SECRETARY at the School, 
Roarding House : 
Miss WEDDERBURN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and ucate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


_oeaeee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (uext door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCES APRIL 27th. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references, 


Ho Sapte ed HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams.; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts. 


S T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 


























With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B, 


TT NIVERSITY OF DURHAYM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 








NEV ERAT Y OF DU EE A.M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
—— Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham., 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
yc iy? gas BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London, 
Golf, &c. 


R. J. C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos, late Modern and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or 6 PU S in his house to bb PREPARED for SCHOLAR- 
SHIP and other UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or for GENERAL 
EDUCATION. Exceptionally healthy situation, ge garden, Country 
recreations.—Hinton Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 


mE Vv A a P- Ui 2B Poe Gad, 

Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 

hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientitic Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 


(ys COLLEGE, BRECON.— Pupils Received in 

















Three Modern Boarding-Houses. Preparation for Universities, Services, 
Professions, Commerce. Healthy situation. Excellent playing-fields. Beauti- 
ful buildings. Successful record, Valuable Scholarships, Moderate terms. 
—Address, the HEAD-MASTER. 

ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 

NATION on JUNE 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1904.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very nealthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














FEW BOYS needing more than ordinary care and 

5 individual teaching RECEIVED by W. J. COUSINS, B.A., Brasenose 

College, Oxford. Dry, bracing air; and opportunities for all games.— 
St. Mawes, Seaford, Sussex. 


CHOOL for BOYS whose NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited so that each boy may have individual 
attention; situated in a healthy district on chalk soil and within easy reach of 
London ; Head-Master has had large experience with boys of this class; resi- 
dent trained nurses; highly qualitied and experience: doctor on the staff; 
cricket, football, and tennis grounds; testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession. —‘“‘THETA,” care of Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 
Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
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B a a O° O “Db a Boa at 
A First-Grade Public School, standing on high ground, 


President: The Right Hon. the EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, K.P., P.C. 
Head- ter, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. eae | F.S.A., 
Assistant-Master and House-Master at Clifton College. 


Upper and Junior Schools—Classical and Modern Sides. Preparation for 
Army, Navy, and London Matriculation. 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 6th and 7th, 
1904. Scholarships (£15 to £55 per annum) will be offered to Classical and 
Modern Candidates, under 16 and under 14. Also an ARMY CLASS 
SCHOLARSHIP of £20 _ annum, tenable for 2 years. 

This Scholarship ma increased to £40 in the case of a Boarder. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 8rd, 1904, on which day an 
Entrance Examination will be held. 

One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this Examination, if Candidates 
are of sufficient merit. 

For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


COLLEGE. 





FAST BOURNE 


APRIL 291Tz. 


ARWICK HOUSE SCHOOL, MAIDA HILL, W.— 

Boarders (weekly or full) taken and prepared for the Public Schools 

by Head-Master, Classical Honours Cambridge, formerly King’s Scholar of 

Eton. Good playground on premises. Cricket field ten minutes by rail.— 
NEXT TER: AY 6th, 


(UiFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904 Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open 
to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for 
Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th to 15th 

next. At least five will be awarded; more, if desirable Candidates offer.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&c. Five Scholarships offered, £30, £25, £20, Entrance Examinations on 

June 2nd and 3rd. Governors: E. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of 

Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


ALMER.—A FEW BOYS taken (between the 
ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE TUITION, in 
poses for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays and 
term time. 
Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 

EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 

Board of Education.) RE-OPENS on WEDNESDAY, April 27th. Cricket, 
Gymnastics, and Swimming. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 

Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon. (assisted by Resident 
Graduate in Honours), RECEIVES about a dozen BOYS between the ages of 
8 and 15 to prepare for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very successful. 
Modern Languages and Mathematics strong. elightful country house; 
cricket, football, &c. ; ponies for riding ; own dairy.—Particulars on application, 


G L ee. ee oe ee? ee? ee oe 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and lith, 


Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. BR, F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


T 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
7 An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 
and 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
or Natural Science, SIX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) of 
£20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist.— 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR-~ 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

AR. , NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOL HIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th, 















































\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large agian. 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


IERREMONT COLLEG EB, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 





ee 

ROkAL AGRICULTURAL connagy 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VIt, 

\Forerey agi 


ForLand-o 3, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, i 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management ahd Fo: 
Presiext—The EARL SPENCER, RQ? Dtand, 
CommiITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT— 





Col. Sir B, NIGEL ¥. KINGSCOTE. GOV Oo ran Chet 
ir B. : , G.C.V.0., K.C.B. 
Theor. SOMES: Whoa tan TE Eee pio 
A . Mi‘ ,» M.A., Hon. Membe: , 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Camber Tastitutiog, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th, 


A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, OUMBER 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Trainin t hd 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshova, ‘uture 
TERM BEGINS MAY Srd,—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal: NEXT 


Ree 
H.™5: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
- MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 








Designed to give a sound technical and general educati desirong 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, sere Doming- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R, 


Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 


a 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, thy 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laborato; 

ene swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages 

Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School with valuable endowment of University Scholarships. Classical 

or Modern Education. Boating, Cadet Corps, and ordinary Games, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. Vacancies in three boarding houses, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS MAY 6th & 7th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


bey pba COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulary 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


ARLET HALL SCHOOL, 
STAFFORD. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy (under new Regulations), 


NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, April 29th, 
A. F. FERNIE, M.A. (Cantab.) ; S. KENNINGTON, M.A, (Cantab,) 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 

June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year) ; six of £50; 

and six or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 

may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK 


Public School on Modern Lines. New Buildings, including Laboratories, 
opened September 30th, 1903. 
For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised 4 the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURS 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN APRIL 15th. 


























HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 3lst, JUNE 
lst and 2nd. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value aegis between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHOLARSHIP of 
£35 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltoniaus only; and THREE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May 1lst.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


ADY WANTAGE RECOMMENDS a GERMAN 
FAMILY, residing at Bremen, who will RECEIVE ONE or TWO 
YOUNG LADIES. First-rate instruction can be obtained in German, Music, 
Drawing, &. Terms moderate.—Apply to Mrs, CRUMBIEGEL MOLLMANN, 
18 Friederich Wilhelmstrasse, Bremen. 








DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. — five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, ighest references,—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Gromwell Road, S.W. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of berg 4 enjoyment, 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSON and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable house 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


RANCE. — Mlle. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 

Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. | 

English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


LA . 
COLE DE LIiLE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

















Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rey. Rt. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 
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y AID TO PARENTS IN THE CHOICE OF :— 
A PREPARATORY i) 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS For BOYS, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 
TUTORS FOR ARMY, NAVY, AND UNIVERSITIES, 


YMEN RECEIVING BACKWARD BOYS. 
J. ed Paton, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
Meats and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
SCHO to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
pleased needs of each inquirer. The Details required are :— ; 
meet of Pupil. Localit preferred. Some idea of the fees to be paid. 
Age There is NO CHARGE for i or advice, 
Poaton, i.0. Telephone, 5058 Central. 
n Street, London, E.C. Telephone, ‘en 
oo Interviews from 9 till 6. 
essrs. Paton have a special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 


London and on the Continent. 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”— , Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£4 4s. each given for Harris’s Portraits Wid 


Animals Southern Africa, 1840; Angas’s South Australia, 1847 ; s New 
Zealanders, 1847; Boxiana, 5 vols.; £2 given for Muther’s His inting, 
8 vols. ; 30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; Bede, 


. 
8 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols,, 1863; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896; 
£5 for Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols.; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
£15 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 
1888; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 1820; £3 for Scrope’s Salmon 
Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £30 for Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols., 1822-28 ; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; £5 for 
Casanova, 12 vols., 1894. All Valuable Books purchased, By far the 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAXER’S G@ T 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE.- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's March Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, BR inder and Di it Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 











OO a ga agar . 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
HOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
95 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr, TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
d careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. §, A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 


Oxford Circus). 


pny tated pene 
DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
80 Years’ Experience. 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering, &c.), or for GIRLS 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for Army, Universities, and General Edu- 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from personal know- 
ledge acquired by an experience of 30 years by 

GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
86 Sackville Stweet, London, W. 

State full details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory selection 

may be submitted. Interviews from 10 till 4. 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


YPEWRITING DUPLICATING.—<Authors’ MSS. and 
Plays speciality. 10d. 1,000 words. Thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Ianguages and Shorthand. Authors’ Refs, Testimonials from Birmingham 
University. Price-list for all other work on application.—The HANDSWORTH 
TYPEWRITING AGENCY, 58 Broughton Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

culars, Schools also recommended.—MEDIUCAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 
free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 
man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 
SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 
(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL SPRING TOURS, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON and CINTBA, 
From LIVERPOOL on $th, 19th, and 29th of each month (from 
London 2 days later). 
FARES £10 TO £16, all First Class, including Embarking, Landing, 
Travelling, and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars, apply to THE BOOTH S8.S. CO., 30 James Street, Liver- 
pool; or 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 


C P. R.—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
° STEAMSHIP LINES. 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. 












































*Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver, For 
May 5 ‘EMPRESS OF INDIA’ May 23 Japan. 
May ll ... “MOANA?  ......ssseeseerseeeee May 27 Australia, 





* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £11; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £5 10s, 









8.8, ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw) 7,392 tons April 19 
88. ‘MILWAUKEBR’ (freight only) ....... 7,323 tons . April 26 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 





RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. 


Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES, 
S.Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 
14 14s, NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, GIB- 
RALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON. London (Tilbury), May 4th. 
0 10s, and £13 13s. ROME TOURS. Extensions to Florence and Venice, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


[HE SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
89 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, S.W. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by the 
Publishers Association, with full explanation of their meaning, can be obtained 
at the Offices of the Society, price 1s. post-free. 

Authors are recommended not to sign any Agreement which may embody the 
Clauses explained without first submitting it to the Society. 

G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 











| | OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 

We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted. 
List free. 30s. to £30 each offered. We can also supply any book on earth. 
Write us for any you may want. The largest and most varied stock in the 
Midlands. Catalogues free. 


00,000 BOOKS WANTED and FOR SALE.—We will pay 
higher oe than any other Advertising Bookseller for any of the 
following :—Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Gamonia, 1887; John M: m, 1885; In 
Memoriam, 1850 ; Redford’s Art Sales, 1888, Send for List, free. Buyers sent an 
distance.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS & EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHA 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS ted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimi 
advice gratis, Terms moderate.—For particulars, appl the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S.,who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse, Recommended by Dr. H. ‘Woodward, FS, Tins, 1/3, 2/8, 4/6 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 

WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Oid China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to of 
same Peg are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full valwe for interesting examples, 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art, Interviews arranged in town or country.—Term: 

= bo nen ogy to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, E.C, 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per Ib, ¥% Ib. tin. 


SWASHBUCKLER 45.0" 6/8 1/11 Pei 
BOARDMAN’S Pipe tobacco 7/4 2/1 Pei 
THE CHAIRMAN patsiimiy 7/4 2/1 fei 


cool, 


TOURNAMENT “inoue” 8/- 2/8 fait 
WASSAIL vourruniqus O/= 2/6 Data 


aroma. 


INDIAN FAKIR = fdimtng 10/- 2/9 faa 


tobacco, 


























NOTE — Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures, tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


Rj. Bea, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Banxers: MAncHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DisTRICT, 


PRICE LIST, Send 1d, stamp for Booklet, 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
. BALFOUR, M.P.; VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. ; 
FRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Feds 


GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq.; AL 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of RO: 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT .S.. 
Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof.'‘Lewis Campbell, LL.D., The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, 
F.BS., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, my ig L.D., Mi 
Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., 
Litt.D., W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. 
E Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. Ww. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 
The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 ER 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; 


to members, 25s. C, T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, 


Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., 


J. Bigg, D.D., H. 


LIBRARY, 


F.R.S. 
EBERY, K.G.; 


., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, 


D., Seeretary and Librarian. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, 27%, Puen, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railwa — including Cases 
a ‘ottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Pher’* Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fun .........00sseesescesseeeee ees 1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 





9 Pt ° 1, DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 } ° 1, 


repayable on demand, 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 


C, A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


BANK, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 


PENS. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 


144 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert. Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


anufacturers, &c., on application. 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


Broad column + “Publications of the Week,” 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W,C. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page..cccse --£1010 0 
Half-Page ... 650 
Quarter-Page 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Haif-Column ... e 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....ccccscceee O17 6 
COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ...cceccccceesee£14 14 0 
Inside Page ...seccocecesecees 1212 0 


(containing on an average twelve words). 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
14s, per inch, 


3s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 








Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 


THE EAST AND THE West 


A Quarterly Review fop 
Study of Missions, * 
Vol. IL APRIL, 1904 


bie eal Contents, 
e Early Franciscan Missi i i 
_ Bishop of Gibraltar (Dr. W.E. Conte. By thy 
Missions of the Russian Orthodox Churel” 
_ and America, By Rev. BR. Eubank in 
Hindu Religious Ideals as they Affect the Progres 
OD ny in i By Rev. J. p Jones, 
.D. (American Bo: f isgion 
ie Tomsign ry gem acl Commissioners fa 
e igious Condition of the United Sta; 
the Bishop of Dela et 
s Seen. . poets: toa 
jome racteristics of the Peop} 
the Bishop of Corea (Dr. C. 7 Corte y 
ae of W Wr ein evangelising the’ American 
ndians. e 
The Baking Hare)? South Dakota, 
e Eskimos of the Far North, i 
me rm Ng Z. Lofthouse), ne Bishop of 
ission Work in Burma. By th 
(Chaplain to the Troops). ” 2°” 4+ H. Fim 
Editorial Notes, 
Heviene Rel 
ne Religions of India—A 
—Impressious of Japan, ay +m Vedanta 


No, 6, 





Society for the Propagation of th 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Weatminste z 
ONE SHILLING NET, ai 





APRIL NUMBER. 


| NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


NOW READY. Price One Shilling net, 


ConrTeEnts, 
Tur PREMIER AND THE PUBLICANS, T, Artemug 
© ‘_o 
HE RISE OF THE Drama IN [retanp, 
Campbell, M.P. ™ i 


Mi,ton aND THE CHURCH. The ~ Willi 
. ae, D.D. Rev. William 
‘Hk TRIUMPH OF THE Lonpon P 
Frederick Dolman, L.C.C. a 
Ane Our Prisons Property OnGanisep?P H, J.B, 
Montgomery. . 
Russia AND Japan. (Second Article.) The By 
stander. 
TuE CANADIAN ExampLe. W. A. Laycock, 
Tae Free Trade Position. Paul E. Roberts, 
Tue Cutt or tHE Dry Fiy. W. Morris Colles, 
SrrinGTIME BY THE Streams. F. G. Walters, 
THE PAaInrER-Ercurrs aNnD Mantegna, (, a 
Compton. 
Tue Cuarm oF Lawn Tennis. Eustace E, White 
Notes FROM A PotiTicaL Diary, A Casual 
Observer. 
Norres oF THE Monts and Recent Booxs, 
Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
82-3 TremrPLe Cuampens, E.C. 


No. 115. APRIL, 1904. Price 6s, 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


ConrTENTS. 
Witiram Ewart GLapstTone. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. 
Tue Cuurox AND DISSENT IN WALES DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Rosert CAMPBELL MIOBERLY, 
Tue Srtesian HorseweEnD, 
Tue PEOPLE AND THE PuxiTaAN Movement, 
Tue Yezipis: A STRANGE SuRVIVAL, 
Tue Porisu Por. 
Tue British AND ForeIcn Brsre Socrery, 
Tus Apps Lorsy: CRITICISM AND CATHOLICISM, 
JAPAN AND WESTERN IDEAS, 
Suort Norices, 
London: SportiswoopE & Co., Ltd, 
5 New Street Square, E.C. 
Annual Subscriptions (£1) received by the 
Publishers. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYABLe In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar. 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom oe aes . £1 86, 0143,.078 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 





France, Germany, India, 


China, &e. os 1126... 0163... 088 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OOKS WANTED.—£200 offered for a good collection of 
Sporting Books, first editions and books with coloured plates by Alken, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, &c. £10 given for Life of Mytton, 1835 ; £10 


Limited, for The Exquisites, 1839 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £8 for Flore et 
Zephyr, 1836; £3 for Nattes’ Bath, 1806; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts,’ 1838 of 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 1843 ; 258, for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £3 each for Shelley’s Works, 8 vols. ; 


(nee 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


Or “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


Lendon: Published by the Starionzrs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


Adonais, 1821; St. Irvyne, 1811 
1822; Zastrozzi, 1810; Laon and Cythna, 1818; Keats’ Works, 4 vols. ; Endy: 
mion, 1818; Lamia, 1820; 
Adam Bede, 1859; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; £2 
for Browning’s Paracelsus, 1835; 30s, each for Jesse’s Richard IIL., 1862 ; George 
Selwyn, 1843; Freer’s Last Decade, 1863; Jackson’s Old Paris, 1878; Hardy's 
Desperate’s Remedies, 1871; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 1871; &c. Complete 
list free. Bare bookssupplied. Catalogues free. Thelargest and most liberal 
cash buyers in England.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


The Cenci, 1819; Alastor, 1816; Hellas, 
30s. for Eliot’s Clexical Life, 1858; Romola, 1863; 











OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Cobtoes 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice B 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discouats, 
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uk. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 


Y DRAGE, Author of “The Labour Problem,” 
By ¢ en of the "Aged Poor,” &c. With Maps, medium 


$yo, 21s. nett. . 

+ value as a book of reference on the recent history of Russia, 

“Of grea’ d internal, and it contains, within a small compass, an immense 
of i information, presented with a conciseness and lucidity which leave 
smount to bedesired. The book must be regarded as the most complete 
a of modern Russia which has been published in England in recent 
sccoun'' d its appearance at the present time is most opportune We know 
Jere ook which covers the whole ground so completely as Mr. Drage’s, 
Fo! well calculated to put the general reader in possession of the main 
ee it is for the general reader rather than for the spevialist that he has 
i "—Times. 

avowed ton ficult to overstate the value of ‘ Russian Affairs’ as a work 
reference. Ithas been put together carefully and with abundant knowledge. 
of The utility as well as the interest of the book before us is greatly 
wa a ‘hanced by the numerous maps with which it is end owed.”—~Globe, 





A NEW EDITION. 
JOURNEY TO LHASA AND 
CENTRAL TIBET. 


By SARAT CHANDRA DAS, C.1.E., of the Bengal Educational 
T "Service, Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, &. With 
Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. nett, 


LORD CARDWELL AT THE 
WAR OFFICE. 


Being a History of his Administration, 1868-1874. By General 
Sir ROBERT BIDDULPH, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. With Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 9s. nett, 


STAGH THE SECOND. 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. 


The Gifford Lectures, Delivered in the University of St. Andrews, 
in the Session 1903-1904. By the Rt. Hon. R. B,. HALDANE, 
M.P., LL.D., K.C., Author of “Education and Empire,” &c, 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. 


ADRIA: 
ATale of Venice. By the Hon. ALEXANDER NELSON HOOD, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. 





NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 398, APRIL, 1904 6s. 


1, THE BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE. 

2, THE ART OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. By BR. Biomriexp, 

8, GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. By Henry James, 

4, RECENT ZSTHETICS, By Vernon Lez. 

5. RETALIATION AND SCIENTIFIC TAXATION, 

6, LESLIE STEPHEN AND HIS WORKS. 

7. THE NOVELS OF THOMAS HARDY. By Epwarp WriGat. 

8, THE PENINSULAR WAR: BAYLEN AND CORUNNA. 

9% MARCO POLO AND THE MIDDLE EAST, (With a Map.) By 
ArcHIBALD R, Cotquyoun, 

10, BUSSIA AND JAPAN, 

ll, CHINESE LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

12, THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 
2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 





MAPLE’ & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 


in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


Quotations free. 


A CaRPET 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. din, 
£7 10s. 


published. 


Hodder and Stoughton 


have pleasure in calling attention to the 
Sollowing important New Publications :— 


ROME IN’ IRELAND. 


By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY, Author of 
** Priests — People in Ireland” and “ Five Years 
Irelani ” 





Ready on 
Monday. 


In his new work Mr. McCarthy continues his 
campaign against the predominance of the Roman 6 
Catholic clergy in Ireland, and against the sub- Gi 
servience of the Irish party to the priests, and their 
alliance with the Ritualists on all questions affect- 
ing English education and religion, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE MAN AND THE CITIZEN. By JACOB A. 
RIS, Author of “The Making of an American,” 
&c. With 17 Illustrations. 


This story of President Roosevelt’s life, written 
with freshness, vigour, unconventionality. and 
power, will be undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant biographies of the year. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By G. W. E. RUSSELL. The First Volume of 
‘Literary Lives,” Edited by W. ROBERTSON Price 
NICOLL. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 3/6 
16 Illustrations, i 


NEWMAN. 


By WILLIAM BARRY. The Second Volume of 
“Literary Lives,” Edited by W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
16 Illustrations, 


“Mr. G. W. E. Russell made an excellent be- 
inning with ‘ Literary Lives’ by his monograph on 3/6 
atthew Arnold, and....... it may readily be admitted 

that Dr. Barry has well maintained the high level 

reached in launching a series of popular biographies 

of rich promise.’’—Scotsman. 





Price 
7/6 net. 


Ready on 
Monday, 





Second 
Edition. 


Just 





THE 


published. 


TREE IN THE MIDST. 


A Contribution to the Study of Freedom. By 
GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D., Author of 
“‘The Religious Sense in its Scientific Aspect.” 


The scope of the work is comprised in the phrase 
teleologic evolution, for the author shows that it is 
only through a definitely manifested purpose in the 
responsible Law that the production of man could 
have been accomplished. The author claims that 
all we have attained has come through our in- 
heritance of the power to go a step higher; and he 
finds in the genius of man the parallel of that 
power of variation upon which has depended the 
origin of species. 


Price 
10/6 net. 


Just 





ALCOHOL. 


Its Place and Power in Legislation. By ROBIN- 
SON SOUTTAR, M.A., D.C.L., Author of “A 
Short History of Ancient Peoples.” 


Price “It gives an account of its subject at once in- 
teresting and learned, reviewing the history of 
3/6 licensing in England, and surveying the present 
position of the liquor laws, not only in that country 
and Scotland, but also in the United States, Canada, 

Bussia, and in Scandinavia.”’—Scotsman, 


Price 
8/6 





“CLARION” FALLACIES. 


A Reply to Mr. Robert Blatchford’s strictures upon 
Christianity in the Clarion. and the book entitled 
“God and My Neighbour.” By FRANK BALLARD, 
M.A., B.D., B.Sc., F.R.M.S., &c. A volume of the 








TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


Price Christian Defence Series. Price 
1/= net.. “ Asa corrective to Mr. Blatchford’s misleading 1/- net. 
ropaganda, we can heartily recommend Mr. Frank 
liard’s ‘Clarion Fallacies,’ in which the author, 
with admirable lucidity, exposes the leading errors 
of Mr. Blatchford’s crusade.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Five New Novels. 
1. DEALS. 
By BARRY PAIN. Ready shortly. Ilustrated, 5s, 
2. THE GIFT. 
By S. MACNAUGHTAN. Ready on Monday. 6s. 
3. PA GLADDEN. Third Edition. 
By ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ. Illustrated, 6s, 
4. THE CORNER STONE. 
By DAVID LYALL. Ready shortly. 6s. 
5. THE LADY CAKE-MAKER. 


By L. T. MEADE, Now ready. Illustrated, 6s. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


1904 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
: hong’ pa 7 Edited by J. Scorr Kuttiz, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 
ne 





THE LIFE OF THE 
MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. By 


Sir Witt Lez-Warner, K.C.S,I. In 2 vols., with Portraits and Maps, 
8vo, 25s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘*‘ Except in respect of a lack of sharpness of outline, which 
is intentional, we get an ideal biography, written by a man who has a life’s 
acquaintance with India and its problems.” 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B. 
F.B.S., LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural History Museum, an 
President of the Royal Zoological Society. A Personal Memoir. By 
ae © Cornisu, M.A., F.Z.S, With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 

I net. 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


ROSSETTI. By Arruur ©. Benson. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 2s. net. 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
RULERS OF KINGS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





NO. 2 NOW READY. 


THE ARTIST ENGRAVER: a Quarterly 
Magazine of Original Work. 17 in. by 13} in., 7s. 6d. net each part. 
Contents :—Tue Farmer, Etching by Philip Pimlott ; Tae Fatcon, Etching 
by Maurice and Edward Detmold; Tue Stranp Mortuary, Etching by W. 
Monk; Ropin ry ws Stupi0, Lithograph by Will Rothenstein; ‘‘Go Wasu,” 
and Taz SERMON ON THE Mount, 2 Woodcuts by T. Sturge Moore. 


GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 


By Gzorcz W. Betpam. With Contributions by Haroxtp H. Hizton, 
J. H. Tayrtor, James Braip, Avex. HERD, and RRY VaRDON. Illus- 
trated by 268 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ If the reader follows Mr. Beldam’s advice, and tries to 
understand the ‘spirit’ of the photographs, he will obtain considerable instruc- 
tion from this interesting and comely volume.” 


FISHING HOLIDAYS. By SrepHen Gwynn. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.— We have found Mr. Gwynn’s book very pleasant to read 
and.worthy of a place in every angler's library.” 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 


By Louis C. Exsoy. With 12 Full-page Photogravures and 102 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION: 


being the Foundations of Education in the Related Natural and Mental 
Sciences. By Herman H. Horne, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 














MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


SANDS AND CO. 
A HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. From 


the First Settlement of the Dutch in 1652 to the year 1903, By H. A. 
BrrpDeEn. 

‘* A general reader wishing to be well posted as to the ge Pings in the 
development of the South African Colonies might search long before finding a 
better introduction to a knowledge of the subject.”—Scotsman, 

Crown 8vo, with Map in Colours, price 6s. 











MODERN SPIRITISM. A Critical Examina- 


tion of its Phenomena, Character, and Teaching in the Light of the 
Known Facts. By J. Goprrey RavPErt. 

«A moderately sized, temperately stated, completely conceived account of 
the modern attempts to get in touch with ‘the departed is much needed. Mr, 
Raupert has supplied it.”—Erpository Times. , 

“Mr. Raupert brings a formidable array of theological reasons for rejecting 
the ‘departed spirits’ theory.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


MURAL PAINTING. 


Jackson. 

«“‘ We cannot imagine a more thorough guide to fresco and tempera painting 
than this book.’”’—Academy and Literature. 

“In this book all the historical and approved methods are explained, and 
details given of the mediums and tools employed, ial attention being given 
to the preparation of the different grounds and colours, Those who are 
interested in results more than in processes will find it excellent and even 
fascinating reading, while the very full and dingly we lected series of 
illustrations gives one an excellent idea of the styles of the most famous 
masters and schools.”—Glasgow Herald, 

Fully Llustrated, crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 


By F. Hamitton 





Edinburgh: 18 BANK ST. London: 11 HENRIETTA ST. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW Booxs 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


ot his ao ee go of Our Time, An A: 

riticism. IAM HARBUTT D. 

a A pe 8vo, cloth one 2, 6d. on re 8P iia 
is volume is pro! ly the most ous attempt lished 

the permanent value of Matthew Arnold’s many mo nd to eatimaty 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN 
ACCORDING TO THE JAPANESE 
METHODS. 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK, Author of “ Japanese Physical ; 
With $2 Full-page Explanatory Llustrati Training,” 
cloth extra, Ser nets i ad ons, taken from Life, crowa ire 


%,* Thisis a companion volume to that for men which 4 
% reached its Fifth Thousands °°*™W sued and hay 


A PRIMER OF LIBRARY PRACTICE, 


By GEORGE ED. ROEBUCE, District Librarian St, 

Hon. Sec. Library Assistants’ Association, and WM. BENSo EE, 
District Librarian, Bromley, Hon, Editor Library Assistant, Conn NE, 
paper wrapper, ls. 6d. net. wa Bro, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, 


ME a Rowe 8 mpi ee - 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
e book tells not only of the career of the thief, b : 
ments and the fates of his friends and accomplices, ? but also of the achiony 


THE LETTERS FROM A SON TO hig 
SELF-MADE FATHER. 


By CHARLES EUSTACE MERBIMAN. 

cloth, 66, ‘ [1 hird Thowand, Beevers 
THE LAWS AND 
PRINCIPLES OF BRIDGE. 


By ““BADSWORTH.” 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, net, 
This Volume contains 29 decisions by the Committee of the Portland Cl 
on disputed points which have been submitted to them—these cages must 
quently occur—and on which these are the final rulings. [Seventh Thousand.” 


EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 


By THOMSON J. HUDSON, Author of “ Th i 
Phenomena,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, = - Payehia 


New Spring List sent on Application, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and New York, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, © 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Ons. Gaines. per a , from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON R 
weekly exchange of books at the Bo N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRHET; _ 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 











In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. ©. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there iss 
lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
irect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 

judgment.”—Times. 

“In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects......W@ 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer es well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 


“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual gg: epee the English Church has 
a for many — ye ie . C. E.’ = given bd a a and beau! 

—a commen’ on practi igion of inestimable value.” 
— sions —Pall Mall Gasetis, 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Bow, London, E.C, 
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——e . 
puckworth & Co.’s Newest List. 


FE AND LETTERS OF THE 
on GREAT EARL OF CORK. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. 
Demy 8vo, 10 Photogravures and Map, 18s. net, 
upa field of wide interest. It is practically the history of the 
eg fiand under Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I, The Photo- 


This 0 
Boglish ecially interesting Portraits (by Vandyke, Lely, 
re owes of t e Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Leinster, Lo 
ke)int 


ore, and the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 


REFORMATION AND RENAISSANCE 


(1377-1610). 
M. STONE. Demy 8vo, 16s. net, 16 Iustrations. 
inciples and developments which manifested them- 
An ee ot han ex} erimentalism, the spirit of adventure, and mental 
ere leading to those movements of renaissance and reform which 
ougel the face of the Continent. 


BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 5s, net. 
New Volume by G, K. CHESTERTON, 
¢ F W ATTS $2 Illustrations, cloth, 2s, net; 
By MARGEBY 


leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
“THE PRICE OF YOUTH. WuMARGP"y, 


ift of originality. Told with complete absence of conventionality 
Parte rete insight. Itis high praise, but it is not too high, to say 
that story and characters carry with them a remembrance of Bret Harte,” 


—World, 
THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


By J. 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


By VINCENT BROWN. 6s. 
«Possesses the genuine stuff of tragedy as unmistakably as ‘The House 
it Green Shutters.’ ”—Times. 
ator fod and shoulders above many older hands.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THIRD IMPRESSION READY. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


The Rev. RB. J. CAMPBELL writes:—‘‘It is a most powerful story; I have 
never read one at all resembling it.” 4 
“ Work of singular merit and of sustained art.”—Church Times, 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


"4, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C, 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

ae Pes OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 

ALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Phpto- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmzn, Lonpox., Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 








Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine, 





MavaczrEss—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate, 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOTICE.—Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure 
in announcing that “LOVE’S PROXY,” 


a New Novel by Mr. RICHARD 
BAGOT, Author of “Casting of 


Nets,” “Donna Diana,” &c., will be 
ready on Wednesday, April 27th, at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 6s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MAUREEN. By EDWARD McNULTY, 


Author of “ Misther O’Ryan,” “‘ The Son of a Peasant,” &c. 

ATHENZUM.—“ At a time when Sir Horace Plunkett’s book on Ireland has 
set that country by the ears, Mr. McNulty’s novel of humble Irish life comes 
appropriately. He is apparently of Sir Horace’s opinion that the Government 
of [reland is too ecclesiastical. But his picture of an Irish parish goes very 
much further than Sir Horace’s philosophical study. Mr. McNulty’s aim has 
been to show the devastation wrought in the village by priestly influence, 
children being neglected, households starved, and lovers separated in the 
interests of holy Church, The story is gruesome, and is handled very 


powerfully. 
RiliSS CAROLINE. _ ,y THEO Doves. 
With Illustrations by Gorpoy Brownz. 

PUNCH.—‘“A remarkable success. Caroline herself is a charming 
There is a freshness about the entire story that warrants the Baron in strongly 
recommending all who honour him by accepting his ——- for the genuine 
merit of any novel to make the acquaintance of this delightful ingénue at the 
very earliest date possible.” 


THE VULGAR TRUTH. 
By L. LOCKHART LANG. 
OUTLOOK.—*‘ A book that is sure to cause a stir.” 
LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ It is both interesting and amusing in a very 
high degree.” 
IRISH TIMES.—“ A light amusing satire.” 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
THROUGH THE LANDS OF 


THE SERB. 


By M. E. DURHAM. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net. 

TIMES.—“ The region inhabited by the Servian people 1s the subject of Miss 
Durham’s interesting, witty, and attractive volume, It 1s rare mdeed to find a book 
of travel so delightful in every way.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,.—“‘ This wneonventional and charming book 
cannot fail to delight all who read it.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—*‘ This is the freshest and most delightful book of travel 
we have come across of late, It appeals alike to those who read for pleasure and 
to the thoughtful.” 


THREE YEARS IN 
THE KLONDIKE. 


By JEREMIAH LYNCH. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—* The whole book is most absorbing.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—* As exciting as any novel, and fuller than many of life 








studves and peeps into the recesses of human character. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTH- 
LAND OF CANADA, 1898-1902. 


By Davin T. Hansury. Demy 8vo, with 5 Coloured Plates, numerous 
Illustrations, and 2 Maps, 16s. net. 
ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Hanbury ts to be congratulated on the 
success of his expedition, and the capital manner in which he has written his 


story.” 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.—* A welcome to Mr. Hanbury’s handsome 
volume is assured at the hands of a large section of the public, for it makes a 
strong appeal at once to those intemested in sport, geography, geology, natural 
history, and anthropology.” 

By R. 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. 
Logan Jacx, LL.D., F.G.S. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 
10s. 6d. net. 

WORLD.—“ Among the many books of Chinese travel produced within recent 
years there has been none surpassing in interest and information this volume,” 


Fifth impression. 
THREE ROLLING STONES IN 
JAPAN. By Giizert Watsoy. With Illustrations from Photographs, 
demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Edited by Major-General Sir Freperick Mavnrics, K.C.B. With Portrait 
and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 

TIMES.—‘' We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War’ we have 
had no more interesting contribution to British military history than this Diary 
of Moore.” 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND 
THE NEW SOUDAN. 


By the Hon. Sipyer Peet, Author of ‘‘ Trooper 8,008 LY.” With 
ap, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—"* After the number of dull and indifferent works about Egypt which 
have been published during the last few years, it is a pleasure to welcome a volume 
so sound, sensible, and interesting as Mr. Sidney Peel’s new book.” 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Gopzrror D. 


IncGaLu and Grores WitHeRs. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: their Organisation and 


Management. By Huex Munro Ross. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


VALEDICTORY SERMON. reached at St. 


Philip’s, Regent Street, on Sunday, Febr 7th, 194, By Francis 
Pieou, D.D., Dean of Bristol. Paper covers, net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & GO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS JEKYLL. 
OLD WEST SURREY: Some Notes 


and Memories. By GertrupE JEKYLL, Author of ** Wood and Garden,” 


With 330 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 8vo, 13s. net. 
[Neat week. 


ENGLAND IN THE MEDITER- 


‘RANBAN: a Study of the Rise and Influence of British Power within the 
Straits, 1603-1713. By Jutian S. Corsert, Author of “Drake and the 
Tudor ‘Navy, ” &. With 1 Map and 2 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
The Times.—“ Every Englishman will be the better informed, and most of us 
will be for the first time well-informed, concerning a most important chapter 
of our national history by the study of Mr. Corbett’s volumes. Mr, Corbett 
is one of the most accomplished of our naval historians.” 


CAPTAIN SVERDRUP’S ‘FRAM’ VOYAGE, 1898-1902. 
NEW LAND: Four Years in the Arctic 


Regions. By Orro Sverprup. Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL 
Harriet HEARN. With 62 Plates, 162 Illustrations in the Text (4 Maps), 
and 4 Folding-out Maps, 2 vols. 8v0, 36s, net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘*The record of the cruise could hardly have been put 
into better shape than these handsome volumes give it, and although there 
have been other expeditions more fruitful in scientific ‘and enduring value, 
there has never been one better conducted or wound up with more satisfac- 
tion all round to those connected with it.” 


THE HISTORY OF TWENTY-FIVE 


YEARS (1856-1881). By Sir Spencer Watrote, K.C.B., Author of 
“x wos aaa of England from 1815-1858." Vols. L and IL. (1856- 1870). 8vo, 
24s. net. 

Mr. Justis McCarrry, in the Daily Chronicle.—‘* These two volumes are full 
of vivid interest, and their interest does not depend absolutely and exclusively 
on the events which they describe, but is much enhanced by the author’s style 
as a narrator, by the symmetry of his arrangement and by the picturesque 
touches which make his figures seem alive and his scenes full of movement. 

I cannot close this review without adding that I think the volumes are entitled 

to welcome from American as well as from European readers, for I find in their 

s no fairer or finer portraitures than those of such men as Abrahum 
incoln and General Lee.” 


VISITATION CHARGES DE- 


LIVERED TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS OF THE 
DIOCESES OF CHESTER AND OXFORD. By Wit.iam Srvusss, D.D. 
Edited by E. E. Homes, Honorary Canon of Christ Church and Vicar of 
Sonning. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* These Charges contain the Bishop’s “ beliefs and impressions” on 
* great principles.” and on many of the most important questions of the day— 
e.g.. CLERGY DISCIPLINE, CLERICAL POVERTY, RITUAL CHANGES, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, SOCIALISM, HIGHER CRITICISM, LINCOLN 
JUDGMENT. DIVORCE. CHURCH PATRONAGE, SUNDAY,CONFESSION, 
CHURCH and STATE GOVERNMENT, &c. 


CHARLES II. By Osmunp Arry, LL.D., 
MLA. New Edition. With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 61, net. 
Dundee Courier.—‘‘ The excellencies of this standard work need no re- 
—e- and it must suffice to say that both print and ‘get-up’ are 
capi 




















VOLUME FOR 1904. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES 


REGISTER AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respect- 
ing the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief 
of Distress and the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and an 
Elaborate Index. With an Introduction by C. S. LOCH, ~~ d to the 
Council of the Charity Organisation Society, London. 80, 5s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 408. APBIL, 1904. 8vo, 63, 


PREFERENTIAL DUTIES AND] RHE rts gee OF HORACE 


COLONIAL TRADE. WALPOL 
THE WOMEN OF THE RENAIS. THE BBUCATION ACT IN THE 


ANCE. 
THE BOER IN WAR AND PEACE. | SIR ee TREVELYAN ON 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT THE MERICAN REVOLU- 


SPENCER. TION. 
MB. MORLEY'S “LIFE OF GLAD-| THE CONFLICT IN THE FAR 
STONE EAST. 
7a. LETTERS OF ERNST CUR- aa ’ oc! REALITIES IN IRE- 
* FREE TRADE AND THE POSITION OF PARTIES. 


THE ENCLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 


Fellow of Magdalen College and —- in Diplomatic in the University of 
xford. 


APRIL, 1904. Price 5s. 











ARTICLES. 
THE EARLY + emma CASTLES OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. E. Armr- 


TAGE. Part 
CLARENDON’S T:. HISTORY OF THE REBELLION.” By C. H. Frera, 
LL.D. Part II.—The “‘ Life” of Himself. 
LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK AND MURAT. By B. M. Jounston, 
NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 
SULUNG AND HIDE. By Professor VinocraporFr, D.C.L.—THE DATE 
OF THE COMPOSITION OF WILLIAM OF NEWBURGH’S HISTORY. 
By Miss Norcate.—LETTERS OF JAMES BONNELL. By C. Lirron 
Faterner. Part IIl.— LETTERS OF THE FIRST LORD ORKNEY 
DURING MARLBOROUGH’S CAMPAIGNS. By H. H. E. Craster.— 
And others. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. NOTICES OF PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 
89 PATERNOSTER BOW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 





J. NISBET AND CO’S Boog 


**A good and really interesting life.” 


DEAN FARRAR’S LiFE 


By his Son, R. A. FARRAR, MD. 
In1 vol, with Portrait in Photogravure, extra crown 8v0, 6s, net ( 
**The portrait he has drawn is undoubtedly lifelike 
Sey Ge it as ype ro filial yet faithful record.”—Tim, 
# ively and sympathetic presentment of a fin wal 
life.”—G. W. E. BussE tt, in the Daily Chronicle, ® character and Dobly 


MISS JANE H. FINDLATER’S NEW Boog, 
STONES FROM A GLASS Hous: 


Essays in Novel Criticism by a@ Novelist. .Crown $y 4 
, 


“* Miss Findlater in these essays touches with true 
of the glaring weaknesses of modern fiction. tele judgment may 
“ Miss Findlater has opinions and an admirable gift of expressin 


—Pall Mal Gaus, 
By the late Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, 


MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS, =m, 


**One of the most interesting volumes of its kind given to 
years.” —Yorkshire Post. é the world i ino 
* Altogether attractive written with transparent simplici i 
unimpeachable sincerity.”—imes, plicity and Alta 


THE BLUE CLOTH LIBRARY, 


A Cheap New Series of Famous Novels and Co; h 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. vrieks Cee 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By Janz H. FINDLATER, 

A UNION OF HEARTS. By KatnHarine Tynan, 

CASHIERED. Stories of the South African Veldt. By Aypary 
Ba.rour. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Cnartes Dickens, 

A DREAM’S FULFILMENT. By Mrs. Wa.rorp. 

THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. By ADELINE Sergzayr, 

POOR SONS OF A DAY. By ALLAN M‘AuLay, 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. 

LADY ROSALIND. By Mrs. Marsnatn. 

THE CLEVEREST WOMAN IN ENGLAND. By L.T. Meany 

ADAM BEDE. By Grorer Exror. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Georce Entor, 

THE MEASURE OF A MAN. By Livinasron Prescort, 

LITTLE WOMEN AND GOOD WIVES. By L. M. Atcorr, 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILKIE Co.tuiys. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W, 


GEO. A. MORTON'S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY 


THE AWAKENING OF 
MRS. CARSTAIRS 


By OLIVIA ROY. Crown 8vo, 68, 





FROTH. By the Author of ‘‘ Tom Bullkeley,” 


“The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. Crown $8vo, fs. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘ Froth” is “ a bright story brightly 
told.” 

“T, P.” says it is “very readable an interesting bit of 
psychology.” 

The Scotsman says it is ‘a thoroughly up-to-date novel.” 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE SHAIKHS OF MOROCCO IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. After the Arabic of IBU ASKAR. 
By T. H. WeErr, B.D., M.R.A.S. With a Preface by Professor 
JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D. Large crown 8vo, with a Map. 
*,* This book affords as vivid a picture as it is possible for an 
outsider to obtain of the everyday life of the learned classes of 
Morocco in the sixteenth century, or, for the matter of that, at the 
present day. The interest of the sketches is enhanced by the fact 
that they are from the pen of a contemporary writer, who knew 
those whose stories he relates, either personally or by first-hand 
information, 


NOW READY.—5s. net. 


THE LIFE-HISTORY of BRITISH LIZARDS. 
By GERALD R. LEIGHTON, M.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “British 
Serpents,” &c. With Numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
of Living Lizards by DouGLAS ENGLISH, and from Original 
Drawings. 

“A wonderfully interesting book Dr. Leighton is always 


painstaking and accurate......indispensable to every field naturalist.” 
— Morning Leader. 


Edinburgh : GEORGE A. MORTON, 42 George Street. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Limited. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 
RECENT LIST. 





BY CANON LESTER. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK.—Now Ready. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN. H. LESTER, M.A., Rector 


4 Course of Aetioster, Probendary of Lichfield Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 


cloth boards, 3s, net. 


BY CANON EVAN DANIEL. 


THE HEAVENLY FEAST. 


‘ Altar, with Devotions for the Communion of the 
Bhs the fo theVAN DANIEL, M.A. Royal 32mo, cloth, 9d. net, 


MOST SUITABLE FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES.—Just Published. 


* 

RER TO GOD: 

NEA i the Young; together with the Order of Con- 
Ferny st snag of of Holy Gommunion. By the Rev. EVAN 
DANIEL, M.A. Vicar of Horsham, Hon. Canon of Rochester. 128 pp. 
royal 32mo, cloth, 6d. net. ae 

This little book of devotions is intended to hel 

communion with God, and in the great crises o 

firmation and First Communion. 





the young in their daily 
their spiritual life—Con- 


ITIETH EDITION.—This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on 
“ rrioles and considerably Enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices 


and the Ordinal. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: 


isto: Language, and Contents. By the Rev. Canon EVAN 
ie EL "ht.A. ‘Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s, 


THE DAILY OFFICES AND LITANY. 


Leing an Introduction to the Study of the Prayer Book. Specially 
Designed for the Use of National Schools and Sunday Schools, By the 
Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 8d.; cloth boards, 10d. 


EDITIONS of this Book have now been issued, FOUR in 
a ced, SIX in Australia, and TWO in the United States, 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD ; 


Or, Mothers and Sons, A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
“Tf we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice 
Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest book, we shall be content to leave 
the issue in their hands.”—Guardian. 





T. Fisher Unwin’s List. 


For Nature Lovers. 


NATURE'S STORY OF THE YEAR. 


' - By CHARLES A. WITCHELL. 
With tinted Frontispiece and 26 other Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Appeals to all who love wild life, whether it be in the form of beast or bird, 
fish or insect. 


HOW TO ARRANGE WITH 
YOUR CREDITORS. 
By B. SHUDDICK. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; post-free, Is, 1d. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
STOPS; or, How to Punctuate.—-HOW TO BECOME A PRIVATE 
SECRETARY.—HOW TO BECOME A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 











“This is a very noble and outspoken book....... it will do every one good to 


read it.”—Church Bells.- ; ; 
“We should be glad to know that the book found its way into the hands of | 
a large number of both mothers and fathers.’”’—Literary World, | 


BY THE REV. THE HON. JAMES ADDERLEY. 


PRAYER BOOK TEACHING. 


By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
ylebone Road, Author of ‘‘ Looking Upward.” Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
(Just ready. 


An attempt to construct a positive statement of Church of England Doc- 
trine and Practice from the Words of the Book of Common Prayer, 


BY. CHANCELLOR P. V. SMITH. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND 


SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law; Chancellor of the Dioceses of 
cdaer aud Durham. Cloth boards, 2s. net. [Second Edition, 


“Altogether an admirable production.”—Guardian, 
“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con- 
yeniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian. 


BY F. J. ROWBOTHAM. 


STORY-LIVES OF GREAT AUTHORS, 


By F. J. ROWBOTHAM. Each Life is onanuets by a Portrait and 
several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“A work of literary quality, persuasively interesting.......helpfully amplified 
by portraits and illustrations,”—Dundee Advertiser. ; 


BY ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


ONLY A FEATHER: 


bg Thoughts. By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. Cloth boards, 
net. 
Uniform with “TEN MINUTES WITH MOTHERS,” é&c, 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. WALSHAM HOW. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 


With the Appendix. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., 
first Bishop of Wakefield. Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; 
leather limp, 5s. Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red under 
gold edges, 12s, 6d, [Twenty-fifth Edition. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
$ PATEBNOSTEE BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8, W. 





The Mermaid Series. 
New Vols. in the Thin-Paper Edition. Leather, 3s, 6d. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


With Introduction and Notes by. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 2 vols. 





War Editions. 
Brought up to date and with “gg mg Chapters on the Present 
Situation and War Map. Profusely Illustrated, 5s. each, 


THE STORY OF RUSSIA. 


By W. B. MORFILL, M.A, 


THE STORY OF JAPAN. 


By DAVID MUBRAY, Ph.D., LL.D. 





New 6s. Novels. 
THE VINEYARD. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 


TUSSOCK LAND. [2nd Impression, 
By ARTHUR H. ADAMS, 
THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. [4th Impression. 


‘By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 


THE MISRULE OF THREE, 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


[8rd Impression, 





TWO IMPORTANT ARTICLES IN THE 


API’ INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


are 


BIRDS OF PARADISE, Part 1, 


By Alfred Russel Wallace; 


‘ and 


THE PEASANTRY OF EUROPE, No. IL, 


THE FRENCH PEASANT, 


By Octave Uzanne. 





Of alt Booksellers, price 2s. Gd. net. 





Should you experience any difficulty 

in obtaining your copy on the day of 

publication, send a post-card, with the 

address of your Bookseller, to the 
Publisher. 








And of all Booksellers. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 
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“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN" 


THE IDEAL ILLUSTRATED COUNTRY-HOUSE PAPER, 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE contains the following Articles of interest to all 
Country Dwellers and Lovers of Outdoor Life. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE TOPICS. 
POULTRY-KEEPING FOR PROFIT. 


WOMEN AGRICULTURISTS. 
SOME LADIES WHO HAVE MADE A SUCCESS OF FARMING. 


GOLF.—FOURSOME PARTNERS. By J. A. T. Bramston. 

THE UTILITY OF THE POINT-TO-POINT. By “ MarnTop.” 

THE FISHES OF ESTUARIES. By F. G. Arzato. 

WITH GUN AND ROD IN IRELAND.—The Trout. By “Gowczzy.” 
THE TRIALS OF THE GUN-DOG. 

THE MYSTERIES OF WING SHOOTING. 

THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE.—What It Is and What It Does 


PLAIN HINTS FROM A PRACTICAL FISHERMAN :— 
1.—FISHING THE CREEPER AND STONE-FLY. 
2,—CLEAR-WATER WORM-FISHING FOR TROUT. 
8.—SURFACE FISHING WITH NATURAL BAITS FOR COARSE FISH, 
4,.—SPINNING FOR SEA TROUT. 


CONCERNING CINERARIAS: A Greenhouse Boon and Blessing. 








TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF... 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Also contains the FIRST AND SECOND ACROSTICS of a NEW QUARTERLY ACROSTIC COMPETITION, 
CAN YOU SOLVE FHESE ACROSTICS? 
ACROSTIC No. 86.—FIRST OF A NEW QUARTER. 


Greeting to Old, welcome to New; 
Last wished to First, with troubles few. 


L ¥. 
Philosopher, he saved his pupils’ lives, Don’t strive to imita i 
’ a : te this rhyme; 
But one of the most ind of wives. The bird is not quite up to ri ; 
II. 
Many went here to see a play, 
Over the hills and far away. Vi. 
III “Had a man thus” an R. for head 


Pithy and short; He’d be a judge—(he was, ’tis said), 
Brusque, in a sort. 





IV. VII. 
Triumph be (if ended in a passion, We face our work like brother and like brother; 
There did ay dwell, pastoral fashion). Two cut as one, half useless without t’other. 


ACROSTIC No. 87.—SECOND OF THE QUARTER. 


Two household friends may lead a peaceful life, 
But not when typifying man and wife, 


i , II. 
I can speak plainly—did it too! This fury, like Medusa, wore, ’tis said, 
If impolite, sincere and true. A set of “twining sarpients” round her head. 
I 


When Greek joins Greek 
Not far to seek. 


If so, ask your Newsagent to send you a copy of to-day’s issue of ‘‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 
It contains an offer of LARGER ACROSTIC PRIZES THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 





Editorial and Publishing Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, WE. 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
A SECOND EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 
By ROBERT HICHENS, Author of “Felix.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. Hichens on this remarkable achievement. ‘The Woman with the Fan’ is one of the most human and moving books we have read 
“We congratnle subtle and original, yet simple, straight, and wholesome, The writing of it is admirable, and the numerous characters with which it is 
for s long nd enlivened are depicted with remarkable insight and penetration. It is a book which no one who appreciates good literature - afford to miss.” 
priched —Westminster Gazette. 
« Half a dozen lines of trenchant description, half a dozen words of brilliant epigram do more for him than as many pages with other novelists. e poli 
« siciveness, the truth of his work were never at a higher level than here. Such a combination is rare, and recognising its rarity we congratulate the author 
to all the inci undoubtedly be one of his most successful novels.” —Dail apa 
on what Hichens understands how to draw convincing characters. ey are true to life; their expressions are natural.”—Daily News. 
é = of those novels which intoxicate you with interest in the story. The story is intensely dramatic, and is told with the most finished art.”—Star, 
wthe elaboration is clear, consistent, and impressive, and the various critical situations are admirably conceived, while their presentment reveals the 
hic power.” —Glasgow Herald. 


; ad 
poseasion of eal eumistakable power, and full of brilliant characterisation.”—Yorkshire Post. 


THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
By E. M. ALBANESI. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


«Madame Albanesi has here given us a story of modern society in which the conversations are not only bright and entertaining, but natural as well. This 


romise.”’—Spectator. 
poor of rod esi is to be congratulated on presenting a human and interesting story to her readers. Without embarking on any elaborate analysis of 
rament, Madame Albanesi puts before us a series of excellent character studies in which we are bound to feel that the persons described are real people, 
- not, as is too often the case, merely puppets, who strike one principally by their unreality. There is nothing especially remarkable about the story itself, 
and ae manner in which it is treated which qualifies it to take a high place amongst the works of contemporary fiction....... Readers of novels will certainly 
rd ‘The Blunder of an Innocent’ with pleasure and interest, and eagerly anticipate another work from the same source.”—Telegraph, 


MADE OF MONEY. 


By DOROTHEA GERARD. Crown §8vo, 6s, [Just ready. 


THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. 
By GRACE RHYS, Author of “The Wooing of Sheila.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The arrogant old sponge (O'Gara) is a fine piece of work, and the whole environment is fresh and charming. The story is full of the co ais 
humours of a beautiful land and wild, impulsive people. It is all very fascinating.” —Manchester Guardian. urtesi 

“She has struck into at least one original type, who illustrates alike deep-rooted feelings and the influences of latter-day agitation. There are sund 
other noteworthy personalities, but the Prince who gives his name to the novel engrosses the interest, as artistically he ought to do.”—Times. 

“The writer has an intimate acquaintance with the subtleties of the Celtic nature, its charms and its tenderness, its pride and its fi ess, and she has a 
vivid appreciation of the beauties of Irish scenery.” —Scotsman. : f ercen 

“ Apart from its interest as a study of Irish life, the book is notable for its really admirable treatment of the love motive—admirable both in its delicacy 


i .’—Morning Leader. 
— THE GREATEST SUCCESS YET ATTAINED BY 
MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


THE AMERICAN PRISONER, 


Crown 8vo, 6s., 
Of which the FIRST EDITION was at once exhausted. 


“Tf fiction be for the refreshment of the human spirit, then Mr. Phillpotts has succeeded to admiration.”—Sketch. 

“Here we are introduced to an came | interesting world, full of colour, life and movement.’’—Telegraph. 

“Mr, Phillpotts’s genius, for it is more than mere talent, has grown steadily. Since Thomas Hardy has turned to verse, no contemporary novelist can ciaim 
shigher place as the interpreter of elemental human emotion. We may congratulate Mr. Phillpotts on a very fine book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Here is romance, and the characters live.”—Morning Post. : 

“A graceful story ; a novel of unusual merit. Full of adventure and scenes to stir the coldest blood.”—Daily News. 

“A very exciting and interesting story. Mr. Phillpotts’s rustics are as good company as any we have in the works of living writers. Enriched by admirable 
descriptive passages, informed by local lore, and penetrated by a deep sense of the magic and mystery of the moor. Intensely readable and often delightful.” 

“The descriptive passages are of great beauty both as literature and landscape.”—Manchester Guardian. poe es 


ON, THE ROYAL QUAKER. 
By Mrs. B. TANQUERAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A romance dealing with the life of the early Quakers, full of a quaint charm and freshness.’”’—Daily News. 

“We have seldom read a story in which the charm and complexity of feminine nature are better displayed.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ An attractive romance, sound in feeling, upon the true story of Jane Stuart. The spiritual conflict in the story is a fine one, and the author indicates it 
deftly and with insight.”—Times. : : : 

“Mrs, Tanqueray makes her readers feel something of the fascination of her impulsive heroine, and she renders Michael’s self-conquest sympathetic, as 
well as comprehensible.” —Graphic. : 

“Jane's airs, whims, and passionate changes are convincingly rendered for us, and she is altogether fascinating.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“A vivid and moving romance, written with real insight, with a sympathetic understanding of human weaknesses, and with a fitting quietness and 
simplicity of manner that never fails of its effects.” —Daily Mail. . 

“The book is unique of its kind, and its freshness delightful.”—Birmingham Post. 


A WOMAN OF SENTIMENT. 
By ANNIE LINDEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The authoress has a light touch and a faculty of coining happy phrases. Carefully and conscientiously done.”’—Glasgow Herald, 
“Refreshingly original...... a clever study of human temperament.”—Daily Express. 
“A compact, well-conceived, well-written story.”—Manchester Guardian, 


A LOST ESTATE. 
By M. E. MANN. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ An interesting and powerful love story of modern life.”—Scotsman. 
“*A Lost Estate,’ in short, is an exceptionally strong novel all round—a novel which treats adequately themes the adequate treatment of which testifies 
toa writer's possession of very unusual ability.” —Academy. 


THE RED LEAGUERS. 
By SHAN F. BULLOCK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Shows a power of lucid and picturesque narration and a minute aceuracy in detail unsurpassed among Irish novelists of the present day.”—Athenzum. 
_, “Mr. Bullock’s tale has an arresting, blood-warming quality that takes full possession of Rhe reader and the love story interwoven is dramatically in its 
tight place.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

va udacious as the plan is, he has worked it out to admiration.” —Scotsman. 

“The plotting, the fighting, the love-making, all the actions of the story are strongly and vividly conceived.”—Vanity Fair, 


A CHANGE OF FACE. 
By THOMAS COBB. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Written with all Mr. Cobb’s lightness and brightness, and with insight into the wayward workings of a woman’s heart,”—Truth. 


a in design, well written, and with both passion and pathos in it.”—Telegraph, 
The plot is ingenious and natural and the characters are of our own world.” —Morning Post. 


GARNERED. 
By RICHARD MARSH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


va most delightful harvest of good things. Mr. Marsh has never produced better entertainment.”—Scoteman, 
Characteristic examples of Mr. Marsh’s inventive powers.”—Glasgow Herald, 


METHUEN and OCO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.O, 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 


$$ 


CO’S NEW BOOKS 


SOSOSSS SSOP OOSOOSOSSSSOSSSSO OOOO SOOSOOOOD 


A VOLUME OF STORIES BY MR. MERRIMAN, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TOMASO’S 


FORTUNE, 


And other Stories. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “THE VULTURES,” “BARLASCH OF THE GUARD,” &c, 





IMMEDIATELY.—With 24 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT’S LETTERS 
FROM ENGLAND IN 1846-49, 


*,* These Letters were written by Mrs. Bancroft to members of her family 
during the time that her husband, the Hon. George Bancroft, the historian, 
was accredited to the English Court. Mrs. Bancroft was privileged to see 
London under an unusual variety of interesting aspects, and her Letters 
contain many references to important persons of the day, including Macaulay, 
pron ing Sir Robert Peel, Hallam, the Duke of Wellington, Emerson, and many 
others. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS.” 
NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY FRENCH FRIENDS. 
By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of ‘“‘ An English Girl in Paris,” ‘‘ The Rising Generation,” &c. 
*.* In ‘“*My French Friends” Miss Constance E. Maud reopens the vein 
which revealed so amusing a circle of typical personalities in the pages of 
** An English Girl in Paris.” 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS: 


a Record of Secret Service Recently Achieved. By ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
Anthor of ‘In the Ranks of the C.1.V.”". FOURTH IMPRESSION 
NOW READY. With 2 Maps and 2 Charts. crown 8vo, 6s. 
National Review.—“* Mr. Erskine Childers, in his original and brilliant book 
+sss--has succeeded by a brillianteffort of imagination in putting himself in the 
sition of the German strategist, and he has worked out a plan, which may 
be the official German plan, for the invasion of England....... He lays his 
remarkable story in Hast Friesland, and develops it with amazing detail and 
local knowledge.” 


A NATURALIST in the GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., M.S.A., F.Z.S. With a Prefaee by 
Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE, Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Portraits of the 
Author, and a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘If the volume is important to the geographer and 
naturalist on account of the author's discoveries, it will prove of no less 
interest to the general reader on account of the thrilling story it tells.” 


AN INTRODUCTION to the NEW 
TESTAMENT. h.0 ty SaNnT PENROSE WAKD, 
With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Demy 8vo, lés. 

Examiner.—‘‘ The author has made a very honest and unprejudiced use of the 


historical method....... His standpoint may fairly be described as moderate, 
The translation has been excellently done, and is most readable.” 





NEW EDITION OF MR. MERRIMAN’S “ FLOTSAM” 


NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8y0, 6, 


FL oO T Ss AM. sum Impressioy, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Vanity Fair.—A capital book i 
a pital book, that will repay any reader, old or young, fop 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWNY V. GREEN” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


DWALA: a Romance, 


By GEORGE CALDERON, 
Author of “The Adventures of Downy V. Greep, Rhodes Scholar at Oxford.’ 
Times.—“ A brilliant book......Evidently Mr. Cald 
original invention in fantastic cotiestamea.” ron bas fresh ex 


STUDIES FROM ATTIC DRAMA, 
ents.—' . ‘ , 

Blank Verse of the Agamemnon of Eschylus | ae ALCESTIS Pas = 

Euripides, : 


The NEW ERA in SOUTH AFRICA, 


By VIOLET R. MARKHAM, Author of “South Africa: Past ang 
Present.” Large post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Immediately, 


ASPECTS of SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


By JOHN LIONEL TAYLER, M.B.C.8., L.B.CU.P. With 10 Ting. 
trations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Shortly, 


HILL TOWNS OF ITALY. 3; 


EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Junr. With 36 Illustrations from Photo 
graphs and a Coloured Map, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
British Weekly.—‘ A very beautiful and artistic work......Such a work jj 
worth a hundred guide-books, and must quicken the desire to travel,” 


NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’.—Crown 80, 6s, 


THE GAGE OF RED AND WHITE, 


By GRAHAM HOPE, Author of ‘‘A Cardinal and his Conscience,” 
‘The Triumph of Count Ostermann,” &c. _ 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Well worth reading. It is brightly written, and the author 
knows her period.” 
Academy.—‘ As pleasant, as graceful, and as tersely simple in diction and 
plot as any of its forerunners.” 





FORTHCOMING 6s. 


THE ORANGERY : a Comedy of Tears. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, Author of “The Noisy Years,” &c. 
[On April 22nd. 

*,* In “THE ORANGERY” Mrs. Percy Dearmer tells a tale of English 
life in London and in the country during the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Orangery itself is the scene of the weekly meetings of a little 
coterie of damsels, whose interest in one another's love affairs helps to carry 
on the story. The indiscretions of the heroine, Miss Deborah Carey, and the 
good nature of her patroness, Lady Betty, carry her to London, at an epoch 
when high play at Crockford’s, gallantry at Ranelagh, and duels in the Park 
are the ordinary incidents in the life of young men of breeding. 


- 
THE SOVEREIGN POWER: a 
es 
Romance of Georgian Days. By VIOLET A. SIMPSON; Author of 
“The Bonnet Conspirators.”” 

*,* “THE SOVEREIGN POWER” is a romance of the year 1805, when 
Bonaparte’s camp was at Boulogne, and our troops were gathering on the 
coast to repel invasion. A daring conspiracy is formed to capture the Prince 
Regent while being entertained at a masquerade by the officers of the German 
legion, and to land the French army under cover of the confusion. It is 
defeated by the courage of the heroine, who is rewarded by the restoration to 
freedom of her lover, the French officer most deeply implicated in the plot. 


A NOVEMBER CRY. By FRANCES a 


BURMESTER, Author of “ John Lott’s Alice.” 

*,* The scene of the story is laid on a Suffolk farm, managed by two culti- 
vated women. A village tragedy and the crude vengeance of a farm-hand lead 
to the intrusion of a lover upon the mutual devotion of the two women. One 
loves and is beloved ; the other is jealously suspicious, not without justice, for 
the accepted lover discovers that he himself is responsible for a mean injustice 
inflicted upon the heroine, which she, unwitting whose hand has injured her, 
refuses to forgive, aud he does aot avow until he meets:‘with a fatal injury in 
saving her life. The stcry, however, ends not upon this tragic note, but with 
the return of a worthier lover. 





NOVELS. 
ENGLAND’S ELIZABETH: being the 


Memories of Matthew Bedale. By His Honour Judge E, A 
PARRY, Author of ‘“‘Katawampus,” ‘“ Butter-Scotia,” “The Scarlet 
Herring, and other Stories,” &c. [On April 30th. 
*,* “ENGLAND'S ELIZABETH” deals Fgemy | with the Maiden 
Queen’s affection for the Earl of Leicester, and her final conquest of herself 
when she finds that he has held disloyal communication with the Court of 
Spain. But the story, as told by one Matthew Bedale—a faithful servant of 
Elizabeth from his boyhood—embraces the most striking incidents in her 
career previous to her elevation to the throne, and to her perils in the Tower 
at the hands of her sister, Mary Tudor. 


PROVENZANO THE PROUD. 3; 


EVELYN H. GIFFORD. 
*.* An early Italian story in the time of the Sienese struggle with Florent 
which culminates in the self-sacrificing humiliation of Provenzano, the w 
acknowledged ruler of Siena. 


JOSHUA NEWINGS; or, The Love 
Bacillus. By G@. F. BRADBY. 
*,* The story tells the amusing adventures which follow the misjudged 
injection of the Love Microbe, wherewith the friends of an elderly bachelor 
try to render him immune to the wiles of a fascinating widow. 


GLENCAIRLY CASTLE. _ By Horace 


Q@. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Little Lady Mary,” “Crowborough 
Beacon,” “A Friend of Nelson,” &c. 
*,* A story which recalls Whyte-Melville on a Scotch moor, and besides 
Scotch river. There are two threads of love interest; and as may 
from Mr. Hutchinson, whose frequent contributions to Country Life and other 
papers will be well remembered, much lore and many incidents of a sporting 
character. 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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